Centennial  Commemorative  Observance 

of 

COLUMBIA'S  ROLE  in  the  CIVIL  WAR 

at 

Columbia,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania 

John  E.  Spicer,  Mayor 


This  observance  is  held  in  recognition  of  the  burning  of  the  bridge  that  spanned 
the  Susquehanna  River  between  Columbia  and  Wrightsville,  on  June  28,  1863,  an  act 
that  checked  the  advance  of  the  Southern  Army  in  its  march  toward  Harrisburg  and 
Philadelphia,  and  thwarted  plans  to  sabotage  the  railroad. 
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View  of  Columbio-Wrightsville  Bridge  Burning,  June  28,  1  863 
From  An  Aufhenic  Civil  War  Wood  Engraving — Original  Sketch  By  A.  Berhaus 


CENTENNIAL  PROGRAIVI 

JUNE  23  -  29,  1963 
CENTENNIAL  OPEN  HOUSE 

Sunday,  June  23,  1963,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

A  tour  of  lovely  homes  spanning  time  in  our  history  from  the  pre-Revolutionary 
period  to  the  present  and  the  Columbia  Museum  with  its  world  famous  clock  col¬ 
lection.  Displays  by  outstanding  local  artists  and  collectors  are  included  in  the  tour. 
Dinner  will  be  served  by  the  Lion’s  club  at  the  High  School  Cafeteria  from  12:00 
noon  to  5:00  p.m. 

COIVItVIUNITY  COMMEMORATIVE  SERVICE 

Columbia  High  School  Athletic  Field,  6:00  p.m. 

Massed  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

C.  Bernard  Seiple  and  Harold  Rothenberger,  Directors 

Address  .  Dr.  Richard  Kern 

Dr.  Kern,  a  former  Columbian,  graduate  of  Columbia  High  School,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  is  Professor  of  Medicine  and  head  of  the  Medical  School  of 
Temple  University.  He  is  consultant  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

DINNER  TO  HONOR  DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS 
AT  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS  HOME 

Monday,  June  24,  6:00  p.m. 

^‘THE  DRUMMER  BOY  OF  SHILOH^^ 

Monday,  June  24  through  Saturday,  June  29,  8:30  p.m. 

Columbia  High  School  Auditorium 

Paul  C.  Rodenhauser,  Director  —  Marion  B.  Weaver,  Music 
Each  performance  preceded  by  a  sham  battle  and  parade  on  Locust  Street 

BRIDGE  BURNING  MEMORIAL  SERVICE  IN  THE  PARK 

Friday,  June  28,  4:00  p.m. 

Columbians  and  friends  meet  to  commemorate  the  burning  of  the  Columbia- 
Wrightsville  Bridge,  June  28,  1863. 
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PAUL  C.  RODENHAUSER 
General  Chairman  of  Centennial 
Director,  “The  Drummer  Boy  of  Shiloh” 
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1863  -  BRIDGE  BURNING  MEMORIAL  SERVICE  -  1963 

COLUMBIA  PARK 

June  28,  1963,  4:00  p.m. 

As  Columbians  we  meet  to  commemorate  the  burning  of  the  Columbia-Wrightsville 
Bridge,  June  28,  1863,  as  a  protective  measure  against  the  advancing  Southern  Army. 
Gathered  here  at  this  hour  we  pay  a  silent  tribute  of  respect  to  our  Honored  Dead. 

^  ^  ^ 

Soldiers  Sing!  Their  voices  send  out  their  songs  to  all  corners  of  the  field  of  battle. 
Soon  uniformed  men,  friend  and  foe  alike,  are  singing  the  same  songs  of  soldiers’  life, 
humor,  work,  loneliness,  love,  and  home  as  they  dream  of  the  day  when  the  war  will 
have  ended. 

MUSICAL  TRIBUTE 

I.  TRAMP,  TRAMP,  TRAMP 

By  1863  when  this  song  was  written,  few  families  had  been  spared  the  loss  of  fath¬ 
er,  brother,  or  son.  Concern  for  those  in  the  lines  or  prison  camps  was  severely  felt. 
It  was  a  song  of  courage  and  hope  for  the  men  as  they  marched,  rested,  or  camped. 

II.  TENTING  ON  THE  OLD  CAMP  GROUND 

When  the  bitter  struggle  had  reached  its  third  year  the  men  in  Blue  and  Gray  sad¬ 
ly  yearned  for  home  and  peace  as  they  carried  this  song  into  battle. 

III.  GO  DOWN  MOSES  and  SWING  LOW  SWEET  CHARIOT 

The  gentle  winds  that  carressed  the  plantation  fields  carried  the  rich  melodious 
voices  of  the  slaves  singing  as  they  labored  their  songs  of  freedom,  their  bondage,  and 
heavenly  rewards. 

IV.  LORENA 

This  romantic  ballad  was  sung  by  men  of  both  sides  in  all  its  unabashed  senti¬ 
mentality.  These  men  were  lonely  men  and  they  lived  in  the  hard  lonely  world  of  the 
military. 

V.  WHEN  JOHNNY  COMES  MARCHING  HOME 

An  unrestrained  expression  of  gratitude  by  the  ladies,  men,  and  boys  for  the  return¬ 
ing  soldier  boy. 

VI.  AURA  LEE  and  the  reading  of  THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY,  poem  by  Francis 
Miles  Finch. 

AURA  LEE,  truly  a  nostalgic  love  song  was  written  in  the  North  by  Leroy  J.  Robert¬ 
son.  It  gave  soothing  relief  to  both  sides,  relief  from  the  drudgery  and  brutality  of 
war.  Listening  to  this  tender  melody,  we  follow  the  noble  theme  of  the  Finch  poem. 
We  are  drawn  closer  to  the  men  and  days  of  long  ago  when  our  beloved  country  was 
struggling  for  survival. 

VII.  TAPS,  Day’s  end  for  the  soldier. 

VIII.  AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL 
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FOREWORD 


Major  events  as  they  occur  on  the  field  of  history  have  a  tendency  to  obscure 
the  importance  of  episodes  of  apparent  lesser  import.  In  retrospect,  however,  often 
such  minor  incidents  may  be  shown  to  have  had  momentous  effect  and  influence  upon 
the  final  results.  A  number  of  such  occurrences  took  place  in  the  few  days  preceding 
the  great  struggle  at  Gettysburg,  and  altered  perhaps  to  a  very  great  degree  the  course 
of  the  Invasion. 

The  error  in  judgement  which  the  Confederate  commander  made  before  the  small 
Fort  Washington  opposite  Harrisburg  is  an  example.  Met  with  a  few  salvos  from  several 
field  pieces,  their  colonel  gained  the  impression  that  he  faced  a  strong  and  amply  de¬ 
fended  position,  and  withdrew.  The  facts  were  to  the  contrary.  The  position  could 
have  been  easily  overwhelmed,  and  a  poorly  defended  State  capital  would  have  fallen  to 
the  troops  of  his  command. 

Gen.  Stuart  dashed  pell-mell  through  York  and  Adams  Counties,  which  he  deemed  de¬ 
fenseless.  Near  Hanover,  however,  he  fell  in  with  a  strong  force  of  Federal  Cavalry. 
The  engagement  which  ensued  halted  him  and  caused  radical  alteration  of  his 
plans  and  movement.  The  result  was  a  lack  of  valuable  cavalry  support  when  Lee 
most  needed  it  on  the  second  day  at  Gettysburg.  Such  cavalary,  if  present,  could  have 
executed  a  flanking  movement  on  the  Union  left  which  could  have  spelled  disaster. 

It  is  apparent  from  subsequent  events  that  the  incident,  the  centennial  anniver¬ 
sary  of  which  we  commemorate,  was  such  a  minor  occurrence  with  far-reaching  re¬ 
sults.  We  will  learn,  as  we  read  further  in  this  brochure,  of  the  intent  of  General 
Stuart  had  he  been  able  to  secure  the  bridge  for  the  passage  of  his  troops,  to  strike 
rapidly  and  in  force  at  the  State  Capital  and  the  rich  southeastern  section  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Such  a  raid  could  have  been  indeed  disastrous  at  this  time  when  large 
armies  were  jockeying  for  battle  positions  in  the  not  far  distant  area. 

We  hope,  in  this  brief  report  on  the  situation  at  the  time,  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  general  picture  of  the  small  community  of  Columbia  as  it  was,  to  furnish  accurate 
information  on  the  other  bridges  which  spanned  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  clear  account  of  the  preparation,  the  alarms,  and  the  defense  of  the  area,  with 
as  much  personal  contribution  found  in  contemporary  records,  letters,  and  the  press 
as  we  found  available.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  record  presented  will  prove  both  in¬ 
formative  and  entertaining  reading  for  those  who  would  learn  in  detail  the  history 
of  the  events  of  late  June  of  1863. 
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CIVIL  WAR  COLUMBIA 


Columbia  merchants  and  shopkeepers 
went  about  their  normal  business  routine, 
and  the  familiar  evening  train  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  arrived  as  usual;  but  April  12,1861 
was  a  day  that  would  go  down  in  history, 
like  none  other.  Neither  Columbia,  nor  the 
state,  nor  the  nation  would  ever  be  exactly 
the  same  again.  General  P.  G.  T.  Beaure¬ 
gard,  of  the  Confederate  forces,  had  that 
fateful  morning  commenced  the  shelling 
of  the  Federal  stronghold  of  Fort  Sump¬ 
ter,  which  guarded  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

The  pioneer  Quaker  settlement  along 
the  shore  of  the  Susquehanna,  known  as 
Wright’s  Ferry,  had  grown  to  iDecome  the 
important  business  community  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Pennsylvania,  by  the  time  Abraham 
Lincoln  entered  the  White  House.  As  the 
nation  reverbrated  to  the  opening  clash 
of  the  great  conflict,  Columbia — already 
a  railroad  center  with  a  population  of  over 
5,500 — was  second  only  to  the  city  of  Lan¬ 
caster  in  size  and  commercial  importance 
in  Lancaster  County. 

Columbia’s  industries  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1860’s  consisted  of  furnaces,  saw 
mills,  flour  mills,  and  a  railroad  machine 
shop.  Besides  the  vital  bridge  across  the 
Susquehanna  River,  railroads  connected 
Columbia  with  Philadelphia,  York,  and 
Harrisburg,  and  there  was  canal  transportation  linking  the  community  with  both  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  Columbia’s  strategic  position  would 
have  made  it  a  fine  prize  indeed  for  any  invading  Southern  army  bent  on  disrupting 
vital  communications  and  supply  lines  in  the  North. 

When  the  Fourth  of  July  rolled  around  in  1861,  Columbia  celebrated  the  occasion 
with  more  than  the  usual  patriotic  fervor.  Several  local  regiments  put  on  a  dress 
parade;  there  was  group  singing  of  patriotic  songs  in  a  grove  near  the  Shawnee  Run, 
and  the  Vigilant  Fire  Company  in  the  evening  topped  things  off  by  hanging  Jeff 
Davis  in  effigy. 

Although  Company  F  of  the  Second  Penna.  Regiment,  known  locally  as  the  Shaw¬ 
nee  Rifles,  were  disappointed  because  they  did  not  see  any  action  at  the  Battle  of 
Manassas,  when  they  returned  to  Columbia  on  July  27,  1861,  they  nonetheless  were 
received  as  heroes.  After  parading  through  Columbia,  the  soldiers  were  served  a  great 
buffet  in  the  market  house,  described  by  the  contemporary  press  as  “a  huge  array  of 
meats,  pies,  cakes,  and  all  the  pleasing  edibles  of  the  area  heaped  upon  long  tables 
in  bountiful  supply.” 

Various  military  groups  such  as  the  Ellsworth  Rifles,  the  Cookman  Rangers  and 
Birney’s  Zouaves  recruited  throughout  the  town.  The  ladies  of  Columbia  formed  the 
Soldiers  Aid  Society  and  set  up  headquarters  in  Jonas  Myers’  storeroom  on  Locust 
Street  near  the  Franklin  House.  However,  the  dread  reality  of  war  fell  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  when  the  first  death  among  volunteer  soldiers  from  Columbia  occurred  on 


THE  WASHINGTON  INSTITUTE 
The  old  Washington  Institute,  later  known  as  the 
Grammar  School,  which  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Park  School,  was  used  as  a  temporary  hospital  for 
wounded  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War. 
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December  14,  1861.  John  Goodwin,  son  of  Issac  Goodwin  and  a  member  of  the  23rd 
Regiment  of  Penna.  Volunteers,  passed  away  at  the  hospital  of  General  Graham’s 
Brigade  near  Washington. 

Amidst  the  tragedy  of  those  war  years,  Columbia’s  famous  newspaper.  The 
Spy,  carried  also  happier  notes  such  as  “Capt.  A.  D.  Collins  is  in  town  on  a  short 
leave.  He  is  with  Company  K,  5th  Reserves;”  and  later,  another  item  which  read 
“Capt.  Torbert,  Capt.  Fisher,  Lt.  Miller,  Lt.  Wright,  and  Henry  Felix  have  been  re¬ 
leased  from  Libby  Prison  and  are  home  on  leave  and  are  glad  to  see  their  many 
friends  again.” 

The  great  battles  of  the  Civil  War  overshadowed  the  moments  of  kindness  and  hu¬ 
man  understanding  that  occurred  on  both  sides  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line.  When  a  train 
load  of  Confederate  prisoners,  enroute  to  a  Federal  prison-camp  in  New  Jersey,  was 
delayed  in  Columbia  for  several  hours,  the  women  of  the  town  brought  food  and 
clean  clothing  to  the  train  to  help  relieve  the  suffering  Southern  soldiers. 

When  reading  of  the  great  conflict  with  its  triumphs  and  defeats,  we  sometimes  for¬ 
get  that  the  everyday  business  of  Columbia  went  on  amidst  it  all.  A  classic  perhaps 
in  all-inclusive  advertising  appeared  in  The  Columbia  Spy,  when  George  Tillie’s  Gro¬ 
cery  and  Wine  Depot  at  Fifth  and  Union  Streets  advertised:  “Our  wines  are  pure  and 
unadulterated.  They  are  suited  alike  to  the  sick  and  the  well,  the  weak  and  the 
strong.”  Henry  Suydam’s  Grocery  at  Front  and  Union  followed  a  more  conservative 
tone  and  advertised:  “The  best  in  refined  sugar,  prime  Rio  coffee,  dried  fruits,  and 
English  and  American  pickles.” 

Samuel  H.  Lockard,  manager  of  the  American  House,  located  on  Front  Street  be¬ 
tween  Locust  and  Walnut,  announced:  “The  bar  is  furnished  with  the  choicest  of 
liquors  and  the  restaurant  in  the  basement  has  the  best  in  oysters,  good  cooking 
and  obligating  service.”  However,  a  competitor  of  the  American  House,  George  Eris- 
man’s  Continental  Saloon  at  Front  and  Locust  was  more  direct  and  advertised:  “The 
Continental  is  still  kept  up  to  the  old  style,  and  the  customer  will  find  at  the  bar 
the  freshest  and  best  Lager  constantly  on  tap.” 

Lawyers  H.  M.  North  and  H.  B.  Essick 
offered  their  professional  services,  as  did 
surgeon-dentist  Dr.  A.  S.  Miller,  who  was 
located  on  Front  Street,  four  doors  above 
Locust.  However,  Dr.  Watson  and  Dr.  Cot¬ 
trell’s  office  for  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  “located  next  door  to  Cot¬ 
trell’s  Hardware  Store,”  gave  their  services 
something  less  than  a  professional  tone. 

An  agent  for  the  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America  held  forth  in  the  basement 
of  Black’s  Hotel  and,  obviously,  had  easy 
access  to  the  bar  upstairs  when  under¬ 
writing  problems  became  too  acute. 

Shenberger’s  were  probably  the  most 
daring  of  Columbia’s  merchants  when 
they  moved  their  hew  furniture  display 
rooms  “up  town,”  to  the  south  side  of  Lo¬ 
cust  Street  between  Second  and  Third 
Streets.  B.  F.  Gray  and  Albert  William,  of 
the  Golden  Morter  Drug  Store,  were  the 
town’s  leading  pharmacists.  The  Golden 
Morter,  located  on  Front  Street,  advertised 
among  their  wares  “A  large  supply  of  fine 
brandy,  old  rye  whiskey  and  old  Port  wine, 
which  we  offer  for  sale  for  medicinal 
purposes.  This — was  Civil  War  Columbia. 


.  ■ 


THE  ODD  FELLOW'S  HALL 

The  old  Odd  Fellow's  Hall,  still  standing  at  the  corner 
of  Second  and  Locust  Streets  in  Columbia,  was  headquar¬ 
ters  for  Army  recruiting  during  the  Civil  War. 
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The  present 
Armistice  Day 


highway  bridge 
of  that  year. 


THE  FIFTH  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER 
linking  Lancaster  and  York  Counties.  Opened  on  September  30, 


1930  and  dedicated  on 


THE  SECOND  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  SJ30UEHANNA  RiVER 
Opened  in  1  834  and  destroyed  by  fir-;  on  June  28,  1  863, 
to  prevent  the  occupation  of  Lancaster  County  by  tho  Con¬ 
federate  Army. 


THE  THIRD  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  SUSQUEHANNA  Rl  ET 
Opened  in  1  869  and  destroyed  by  hurricane.  Sept.  33,  8 ’’6 
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THE  BRIDGES  AT  COLUMBIA 


Five  bridges  have  spanned  the  wide  Susquehanna  River  between  Columbia  and 
Wrightsville,  Pennsylvania,  during  the  past  century  and  a  half;  and  as  Columbia 
commemorates  the  glorious  role  that  one  bridge  played  during  the  great  Civil  War, 
the  citizens  of  the  community  are  already  looking  ahead  to  the  sixth  bridge — the 
bridge  of  the  future — that  will  cross  the  Susquehanna  at  Columbia. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteen  hundreds,  Pennsylvania  embarked  on 
an  era  of  turnpike  and  bridge  building.  The  increase  in  trade  and  travel  demanded 
the  bridging  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Columbia,  and  in  1812  contracts  were  awarded 
for  the  construction  of  the  much  needed  link  between  Lancaster  and  York  Counties. 

Columbia’s  first  bridge  was  located  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  present 
highway  bridge.  Built  according  to  what  was  known  as  the  “Burr  Plan,”  the  bridge 
was  a  covered  structure,  5,690  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  with  54  stone  piers.  Built 
at  a  cost  of  $231,771,  the  bridge  was  opened  for  service  in  1814. 

Like  many  companies  of  that  era  which  functioned  in  dual  capacities,  the  Columbia 
Bridge  Company  also  operated  a  banking  business  from  which  evolved  what  is  now 
the  First  Columbia  National  Bank.  Although  the  directors  of  the  Columbia  Bridge 
Company  were  convinced  that  the  hazards  involved  with  the  owning  and  operation 
of  a  bridge  could  endanger  the  financial  standing  of  the  bank,  it  was  not  until  1864, 
on  the  heels  of  disaster,  that  the  Columbia  Bank  relinquished  its  ownership  of  the 
Columbia  bridge. 

“The  Columbia  Bridge  has  encountered  as  much,  if  not  more  disaster,  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  such  structures,”  wrote  Wililam  B.  Wilson  in  his  classic,  “The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,”  but  the  eminent  author  went  on  the  say,  “And 
yet,  as  one  element  after  another  has  tried  its  destructive  powers  upon  it,  it  has  nobly 
turned  from  its  tribulations  and  offered  fresh  defiance  to  its  foes.” 

An  ice  jam  was  first  to  pit  its  forces  against  the  Columbia  Bridge.  During  the  early 
part  of  February  1832,  an  ice  gorge,  forty  feet  high,  formed  below  the  bridge  and 
backed  the  ice  and  water  over  Front  Street  in  Columbia.  The  river  was  filled  with 
ice  and  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  February  1832,  five  spans  of  the  bridge  were  carried 
away.  The  relentless  force  of  the  ice  continued  until  several  days  later  when  the 
bridge  was  totally  destroyed. 

Efforts  were  soon  undertaken  to  replace  the  bridge  carried  away  by  the  destructive 
ice  jam  of  1832.  The  second  bridge,  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  railroad  bridge, 
was  5,620  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide  with  27  piers.  The  bridge,  also  a  covered  struc¬ 
ture,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $128,726  and  was  opened  for  travel  in  1834. 

The  bridge  of  1834  had  accommodations  for  vehicles,  foot  passengers,  and  railroad 
traffic  as  well  as  two  towing  paths,  one  above  the  other  for  transferring  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Canal  traffic  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other.  The  two  railroad  tracks 
built  upon  the  bridge  provided  a  connection  between  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
Railroad  at  Columbia,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  which  termin¬ 
ated  at  Wrightsville,  Pennsylvania. 

However,  because  of  the  danger  from  falling  sparks,  the  railroad’s  steam  locomo¬ 
tives  were  not  permitted  to  operate  over  the  bridge.  When  the  passenger  train 
from  York  arrived  at  Wrightsville,  the  “through”  car  for  Columbia  was  detached  and 
drawn  across  the  bridge  to  Columbia  by  a  team  of  horses.  Such  operations  were  very 
common  during  the  early  days  of  railroading.  Even  as  late  as  1859  the  Pennsylvania 
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Railroad  was  pulling  its  passenger  cars  through  parts  of  Philadelphia  by  animal 
power. 

The  role  the  second  bridge  played  in  the  Civil  War  and  its  ultimate  destruction  will 
be  chronicled  elsewhere  in  this  publication,  but  following  the  disastrous  night  of 
June  28,  1863,  only  a  mass  of  burning  ruins  marked  the  site  of  the  important  travel 
artery  across  the  Susquehanna. 

After  the  smoke  of  war  had  cleared  and  the  Confederate  Army  had  departed  to 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  the  Columbia  Bank,  having  suffered  the  loss  of  two 
bridges  within  a  little  more  than  thirty  years,  decided  it  was  time  to  retire  from  the 
bridge  business.  The  piers,  franchises,  and  other  properties  of  the  “old”  bridge  were 
sold  to  new  owners  in  July  of  1864,  who  promptly  organized  another  Columbia  Bridge 
Company. 

However,  it  was  not  until  1868  that  construction  was  started  on  the  third  bridge. 
Built  upon  the  piers  of  its  predecessor  that  had  fallen  victim  to  the  ravages  of  war, 
the  “new”  bridge  was  also  a  covered  type  and  built  on  a  design  known  as  a  “through 
Howe  truss  arch”  with  29  spans  and  a  length  of  5,390  feet.  Over  3,299,000  feet  of 
white  pine,  729,900  feet  of  white  oak,  and  over  1,900,000  feet  of  short  joint  shingles 
were  embodied  in  the  structure,  which  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  almost  $400,000. 

Although  this  bridge  was  to  meet  destruction  by  the  forces  of  still  another  foe,  the 
memories  of  the  fiery  night  in  1863  were  still  vivid  in  the  minds  of  the  bridge  build¬ 
ers  because  two  iron  spans  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  long  wooden  structure 
in  an  attempt  to  reduce  any  future  loss  by  one-half. 

The  bridge  was  completed  and  opened  for  vehicular  use  on  January  4,  1869,  and 
for  railroad  use  on  March  1,  1869.  Steam  locomotives  were  permitted  to  use  the 
bridge,  and  a  new  era  in  travel  was  ushered  in  when  the  first  through  passenger 
train  service  between  York  and  Philadelphia,  by  way  of  the  Columbia  Bridge,  com¬ 
menced  on  July  1,  1870. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  July  of  1873,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
was  having  difficulty  in  securing  trackage  rights  over  a  direct  route  between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  routed  all  of  its  through  trains 
between  New  York  and  Washington  by  way  of  Lancaster,  Columbia,  and  York,  using, 
of  course,  the  Columbia  Bridge.  The  Columbia  Bridge,  itself,  was  finally  taken  over 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1879  and  operated  as  an  integral  part  of  their  old 
“Frederick  Division.”  With  the  growth  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  bridge  be¬ 
came  a  vital  connecting  link  between  the  two  important  railroad  centers  of  Lan¬ 
caster  and  York. 

The  importance  of  the  Columbia  Bridge,  however,  was  not  to  save  it  from  falling 
prey  to  still  another  force.  Shortly  before  one  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
September  30,  1896,  Columbia  was  ravaged  by  a  destructive  hurricane.  The  bridge, 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  winds,  was  swept  from  its  piers  and  thrown  into  the 
river,  a  mass  of  splintered  ruins. 

The  bridge  having  been  the  victim  of  ice,  fire,  and  wind,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  decided  that  its  replacement  would  be  of  steel  construction.  Work  was  started 
on  April  16,  1897,  and  on  May  11th,  the  the  5,300  foot  span  with  27  piers  was  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  cost  of  $455,000.  The  project  was  considered  the  fastest  bridge-erecting 
job  in  the  world  at  that  time.  One  of  the  200-foot  spans  was  erected  in  as  little  as 
eight  and  one-half  working  hours. 

Although  opened  for  regular  use  on  June  7,  1897,  it  nevertheless  has  remained 
as  Columbia’s  “uncompleted”  bridge.  The  bridge  was  designed  for  two  decks.  The 
lower  deck  was  for  trains  while  the  upper  deck,  which  was  never  completed,  was  to 
be  for  vehicular  use.  As  an  emergency  measure,  the  lower  deck  was  immediately  put 
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THE  THIRD  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER  THE  THIRD  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER 
Opened  in  1 869  and  destroyed  by  hurricane,  Septem-  View  after  the  hurricane 

ber  30,  1896 


into  railroad  and  vehicular  use — and  remained  as  such  until  the  structure  was  re¬ 
placed  by  the  present  highway  bridge. 

The  story  of  the  bridge  would  be  incomplete  without  mentioning  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s  old  York  Express  that  crossed  the  bridge  morning  and  evening  on  its  run 
between  York  and  Philadelphia.  Known  to  railroaders  as  Train  5504  and  5505,  it  car¬ 
ried  a  Pullman  parlor-dining  car  and  made  the  run  between  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  in  two  hours. 

It  was  realized  in  the  late  1920’s  that  the  bridge  was  no  longer  adequate  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  ever  increasing  automobile  traffic.  Traffic  jams  would  frequently  occur 
when  the  bridge  was  occupied  by  a  train.  This,  along  with  the  grade  crossing  oyer 
the  main  freight  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Columbia,  made  the  erection 
of  a  new  bridge  imperative. 

Work  was  started  on  the  new  concrete  arch  highway  bridge  in  May  of  1929  by  the 
Wiley-Maxon  Construction  Company.  The  bridge  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $2,484,000 
and  was  opened  for  vehicular  use  at  12:12  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  September  30,  1930,  when 
the  old  railroad  bridge  was  closed  to  auto  traffic.  Formal  dedication  as  the  Lancas- 
ter-York  Inter-County  Bridge  took  place  on  Armistice  Day  1930. 

Following  the  withdrawal  of  automobile  traffic,  passenger  and  freight  trains  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  continued  their  use  of  the  railroad  bridge;  however,  railroad 
passenger  business  declined,  and  the  final  passenger  train  enroute  to  York  crossed 
the  historic  span  on  the  evening  of  January  4,  1954. 

But  the  final  chapter  in  the  bridge’s  usefulness  did  not  come  to  a  close  until 
March  of  1958  when,  after  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  railroad  connections  between 
Columbia  and  Wrightsville,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  finally  discontinued  their  use 
of  the  bridge  for  freight  train  operation  between  the  two  communities. 

The  railroad  bridge  stood,  abandoned,  for  five  years  and  then,  quite  by  coincidence, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announced  in  March  of  1963  that  a  scrap  metal  dealer  had 
purchased  the  structure  and  that  the  bridge  would  be  dismantled  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer  of  1963. 

Like  history,  the  story  of  the  bridges  at  Columbia  is  a  continuing  one.  We  can  only 
pause  and  await  the  next  chapter,  which  will  unfold  in  the  future  when  another 
span  will  be  put  across  the  Susquehanna  to  carry  the  proposed  by-pass  route  of  the 
Lincoln  Highway.  Although  the  design  of  this  bridge  to  come  is  unknown,  we  know 
it  will  be  a  fitting  successor  to  the  great  and  historic  bridges  that  have  spanned  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  Columbia. 
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View  of  railroad  and  concrete  bridges  THE  FOURTH  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER 

Built  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  opened  for  reg¬ 
ular  use  on  June  7,  1897.  Dismantled  during  the  summer 
of  1963 


JUNE  1863,  THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 


Mid-June  1863  saw  the  picture  a  far  from  encouraging  one  for  the  Union  cause. 
It  is  true  that  Grant  was  at  the  time  giving  the  Confederate  General  Johnston  serious 
trouble  in  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg.  In  another  and  important  area,  Lee  and  his 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  achieved  an  outstanding  victory  at  Chancellorsville. 
He  now  was  moving  that  Army,  with  little  to  oppose  it,  northward  up  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  The  Union  General  Milroy,  with  his  entire  command,  was  overthrown  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  and  his  troops  driven  in  disorganized  retreat  across  the  Potomac, 
through  Hagerstown,  and  beyond.  No  defense  worthy  of  the  name  stood  between 
Lee’s  veteran  army  in  the  particular  area  which  he  had  selected  for  his  advance. 

Before  June  15,  formidable  scouting  groups  had  occupied  Chambersburg.  Lee  was 
at  this  time  already  holding  major  councils  of  war  with  his  leading  generals  south  of 
the  Potomac.  Major  decisions  of  strategy  were  in  the  making.  An  invasion  of  the 
North  was  imminent  from  reports  of  scouts  of  the  Union  Army  and  secret  sources  of 
information.  The  plan  envisaged  a  bold  stroke  into  Pennsylvania,  striking  at  the 
state  capital  and  the  major  towns  of  York  and  Lancaster.  How  Lee  would  move  his 
main  body  was  uncertain  conjecture  by  those  who  bore  the  responsibility  for  the 
plans  of  defense. 

By  June  21  it  was  learned  that  large  Confederate  forces,  perhaps  as  many  as  30,000 
men  with  considerable  artillery,  were  passing  through  Hagerstown.  By  the  24th 
heavy  forces  of  the  enemy  were  between  Chambersburg  and  Carlisle.  General  Ewell 
had  Headquarters  in  Chambersburg.  Lee  was  still  south  of  the  Potomac,  but  not  far. 

About  this  time  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  with  his  formidable  cavalry  launched  out  on 
an  extensive  raid,  or  rather  a  number  of  raids  through  Cumberland,  Adams,  and 
York  Counties.  He  severed  all  telegraph  lines  and  destroyed  as  many  railroad  bridges 
as  was  possible.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  now  to  the  South  of  the  Confederate  advance 
and  east  of  it  was  totally  dependent  on  scouts  and  couriers  for  information.  By  the 
28th  Carlisle  was  occupied  by  heavy  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  the  advance  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  defenses  on  the  Susquehanna  opposite  Harrisburg.  The  invasion  seemed  to  be 
sweeping  north  totally  unopposed. 
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On  the  27th  Lee  and  a  group  of  his  generals  held  what  was  a  decisive  council  of 
war  at  Chambersburg.  Up  to  this  point  the  direction  of  the  spearhead  of  invasion  had 
been  uncertain.  Now  Lee  began  to  move  eastward  across  the  South  Mountain  from 
Chambersburg  in  the  direction  of  the  little  village  of  Gettysburg.  Although  this  con¬ 
stituted  the  movement  of  his  main  body,  spearheads  of  strong  forces  were  already 
well  in  advance,  and  raids  had  struck  the  area  of  the  three  counties  mentioned  above 
at  many  points.  Some  of  the  best  of  Lee’s  forces,  particularly  cavalry,  were  far  afield. 
More  than  thirty  miles  separated  some  of  the  brigades  from  the  main  body. 

The  Union  had  to  brace  now  to  meet  the  greatest  threat  it  had  known  since  the 
start  of  hostilities,  and  the  planning  of  this  most  important  defense  action  fell  upon 
a  man  on  whom  the  chief  command  had  but  recently  fallen,  George  Gordon  Meade, 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  Maryland,  east  and  south  of  the  steadily  advancing 
enemy  forces. 


THE  FLIGHT  FROM  THE  ENEMY 


Beginning  in  early  June,  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  east  bound  traffic  over 
the  bridge.  First  reported  were  a  few  farm  owners  from  Franklin  and  lower  Adams 
County  with  their  possessions,  who,  alarmed  by  the  news  of  large  troop  movements 
northward  through  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  had  made  the  early  decision  to  vacate  and 
seek  a  place  of  refuge  when  they  could,  without  the  confusion  of  hurried  departure 
when  the  enemy  was  at  their  doors.  However,  by  June  10,  the  exodus  began  to  reach 
major  proportions.  Within  the  two  weeks  from  the  10th  till  the  24th,  numbers  of 
persons,  estimated  in  the  thousands,  on  foot,  in  every  type  of  conveyance,  on  horse 
and  mule  back,  by  night  and  by  day,  passed  eastward  over  the  span.  From  the  24th 
until  the  bridge  was  destroyed,  the  flight  became  at  times  a  solid  column  that  filled 
the  bridge  from  end  to  end  and  produced  staggering  problems  of  congestion  at  the 
eastern  end.  Men,  women,  and  children,  in  vehicles  of  every  description,  accompanied 
by  their  horses,  cattle,  and  droves  of  sheep,  crowded  across  the  structure,  seeking  a 
place  of  shelter  in  the  farmsteads  of  relatives,  or  else  fleeing  aimlessly  with  no 
specific  plan  as  to  where  they  might  find  temporary  residence  or  security. 

As  a  result  of  this  vast  migration,  Lancaster  County  became  a  potentially  rich 
prize  for  the  advancing  divisions  of  Early  and  Stuart,  who  looked  forward  to  reap¬ 
ing  a  rich  harvest  of  remounts,  or  draft  animals,  among  the  thousands  of  horses 
which  had  been  driven  across  and  were  concentrated  in  the  not  too  far  off  surround¬ 
ing  area.  In  addition,  the  County  would  well  provide  a  large  supply  of  food  animals, 
such  as  hogs  and  sheep,  as  well  as  the  many  cattle  that  had  been  driven  across  with 
their  farmer  owners.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  horse  was  the  essential  for 
draft  and  rapid  movement  in  that  day. 

How  this  state  of  alarm  affected  the  local  population  is  reflected  in  word  of  mouth 
accounts  given  to  persons  still  living  by  participants  in  the  flight  at  the  time  (June 
1863).  From  the  sketchy  accounts  picked  out  of  the  press  of  the  dates  under  con¬ 
sideration,  as  well  as  from  a  few  letters  written  at  the  date,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  mass  movement  away  from  the  town.  Scattered  citizens  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  relatives  or  close  friends  living  in  towns  or  in  the  parts  of  the  county 
some  distance  from  the  point  of  imminent  invasion  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  remove  themselves  and  some  of  their  most  treasured  possessions  to  such  places 
as  they  deemed  to  guarantee  a  greater  degree  of  safety  than  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Columbia.  An  example  of  such  a  flight  is  found  in  the  following  paragraphs.  It 
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consists  of  a  verbal  account  given  in  the  year  1909  to  J.  D.  Denney,  M.D.,  then  a 
pupil  in  the  Columbia  High  School,  by  his  Grandfather  J,  Q.  Denney,  who  operated 
the  Henry  Clay  Furnace,  situated  some  few  hundred  yards  downstream  below  Chick- 
ies  Rock  on  the  Susquehanna  River  above  Columbia.  The  story  was  written  up  at  the 
time  as  an  essay  for  school  and  is  rendered  as  accurately  as  possible  here.  It  lends  a 
bit  of  intimate  and  personal  atmosphere  to  the  situation  then  developing. 

“It  was  Thursday,  I  well  remember,  June  25  when  everybody  around  here  began 
to  get  pretty  frightened  about  what  might  happen  to  us.  I  ran  the  Furnace  (Henry 
Clay) .  I  knew  it  would  go  hard  with  us  if  the  Rebels  crossed  the  river  and  got  hold 
of  a  place  like  this,  where  we  made  pig  iron  for  cannon  casting  later.  They  surely 
would  destroy  it,  and  I  didn’t  know  what  might  happen  to  my  family.  Your  Grand¬ 
mother  and  I  lived  in  the  Boss’s  house  which  was  at  the  end  of  a  little  row  of  stone 
houses.  Our  house  was  the  one  nearest  the  furnace.  (The  houses  were  still  standing 
in  1919). 

“Your  father  was  a  little  fellow,  not  quite  seven,  and  your  Aunt  Edith  a  little  more 
than  four  years  old.  I  decided  that  I  would  get  my  wife  and  little  family  away  at  once, 
to  a  farm  where  my  sister  Joanna  lived  with  her  husband  close  to  the  border  of  Ches¬ 
ter  County  about  thirty  miles  away. 

“One  of  the  furnace  employees,  an  assistant  foreman,  a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Williams,  and  I  hooked  up  a  pair  of  horses  to  an  ore  wagon  and  filled  it  with  straw,  so 
it  made  a  soft  bed  for  the  children  and  kept  the  ride  over  the  rough  roads  from  being 
so  hard  on  them  and  their  mother.  You  known  an  ore  wagon  had  no  springs,  and 
the  roads  they  were  going  to  travel  over  were  rough  and  stony.  About  three  o’clock 
on  that  warm  June  evening  they  set  out  for  Uncle  Ambrose’s  farm.” 

The  remainder  of  the  tale  was  told  by  Dr.  Denney’s  Grandmother.  “I  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  an  all  night  ride  in  a  rough  ore  wagon,  but  John  knew  what  was  best  for 
us,  and  we  didn’t  know  what  might  happen  in  the  next  few  days.  The  children  thought 
it  was  fun  and  played  in  the  straw,  but  I  didn’t  like  the  people  all  looking  at  us  like 
we  were  gypsies,  or  Indians.  We  got  to  Lancaster  about  supper  time.  I  had  some 
things  for  the  children  to  eat,  and  some  goat’s  milk.  Everyone  about  the  furnace 
raised  goats  and  it  was  good  for  the  children.  I  also  had  lots  of  bread  and  jam.  We 
went  through  Lancaster  and  down  the  pike  towards  the  Gap.  As  it  grew  dark  the 
children  went  to  sleep,  and  we  rattled  along  down  the  road.  We  passed  through 
Christiana  and  then  turned  out  the  valley  toward  Smyrna  and  came  to  Uncle  Am¬ 
brose’s  farm  in  the  early  morning.  It  was  just  milking  time,  and  they  took  us  in  and 
I  fed  the  children,  who  had  slept  through  the  night.  I  had  not  had  any  sleep  so 
Joanna  made  me  go  to  bed  to  get  some  rest. 

“We  stayed  about  five  days  at  the  farm.  Mr.  Williams  stayed  over  one  day  to  give 
the  horses  a  rest  and  started  back  the  next  morning  early.  Your  Grandfather  sent 
word  for  us  to  come  back  by  the  cars  on  July  2,  and  we  went  into  Christiana  and 
came  up  to  Columbia  and  he  met  us  at  the  station.  When  we  started  to  drive  up  the 
river  road  to  home,  we  passed  the  bridge  and  I  saw  what  an  awful  wreck  it  was.  I 
asked  what  happened,  and  John  said,  ‘Well,  if  we  hadn’t  burned  it,  the  whole  Rebel 
Army  would  have  come  galloping  across  it.’  ” 

This  simple  statement  was  not  far  from  the  truth  at  the  time. 

These  foregoing  accounts,  gleaned  from  contemporary  press  and  older  histories,  to 
which  have  been  added  the  stories  of  individuals  who  shared  those  days  of  fear  and 
flight,  serve  to  give  us  a  picture  of  the  general  state  of  tension  and  excitement  in 
which  the  populace  lived  during  the  few  days  of  crisis. 

The  war  was  indeed  coming  close  and  was  becoming  a  reality  to  many,  to  whom 
previously  it  had  seemed  far  removed. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SUSQUEHANNA 


On  June  10,  1863,  under  Order  (General  Order)  172,  fearing  possible  general  in¬ 
vasion,  the  Department  of  the  Susquehanna  was  created  embracing  that  area  of 
Pennsylvania  east  of  Johnstown.  This  order  assumed  the  Susquehanna  as  the  logi¬ 
cal  line  of  defense.  Major  General  Couch  was  assigned  to  command;  the  Headquar¬ 
ters  were  to  be  at  Chambersburg.  The  creation  of  a  Department  was  to  facilitate 
regional  movements  and  activities  within  a  particular  area,  and  a  Departmental  Com¬ 
mander  had  oversight  and  control  of  all  military  within  the  area  so  outlined. 

Darius  N.  Couch,  the  Departmental  Commander,  whose  area  included  the  Counties 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  a  West  Point  graduate  of  the  year  1846,  and  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  had  shown  outstanding  command  ability 
in  the  Peninsular  Campaign  in  1862.  He  commanded  the  2nd  Army  Corps  in  the 
Chancellorsville  Campaign.  Owing  to  personal  dissatisfaction,  he  asked  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  his  Command,  and  on  June  10  he  left  the  Army  operating  in  Virginia 
and  assumed  his  new  post  in  Pennsylvania.  Couch,  although  in  ill  health,  was  a  tough 
and  aggressive  soldier  and  commander,  and  brought  to  the  Department  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  a  store  of  experience  and  capability. 

The  emergency  following  June  10,  1863,  tested  the  ability  of  this  new  commander. 
There  was  present  generally  an  air  of  apathy  among  the  citizenry  of  the  now  threat¬ 
ened  areas.  There  was  no  rapid  and  enthusiastic  rush  to  arms,  as  would  be  imagined 
natural  in  a  region  under  threat  of  imminent  invasion.  The  role  of  General  Couch  in 
mid- June  of  1863  was  most  certainly  not  a  happy  one. 


COLONEL  JACOB  FRICK,  USA,  of  Potts- 
ville.  Pa.,  was  the  Commander  of  the  27th 
Pennsylvania  Emergency  Volunteers.  He 
was  assigned  the  defense  of  the  Wrights- 
ville-Columbia  bridge  and  surrounding 
area  by  General  Couch. 
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His  task  was  to  assemble  a  sufficent  force  to  properly  defend  the  line  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  and  to  assemble  such  forces  as  to  be  of  help  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  re¬ 
sisting  what  was  apparently  a  coming  invasion  of  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania.  By  the 
middle  of  June,  General  Couch  knew  full  well  that  there  were  not  300  men,  properly 
armed  and  organized  for  active  duty  in  his  Department  area.  Probably  Lee,  through 
scouts  and  spies,  knew  that  here  in  southeast  Pennsylvania  was  the  soft  underbelly 
of  the  Union  where  he  might  easily  achieve  a  major  military  success. 

Instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  General  Couch  issued  a  call  to  all  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  in  his  area  to  prepare  for  the  defense  of  the  soil  of  their  State.  Citizens 
were  called  upon  to  furnish  promptly  enough  men  necessary  to  organize  an  Army 
Corps.  This  would  be  known  as  the  Army  Corps  of  the  Susquehanna.  All  able  bodied 
men  between  18  and  60  would  be  received  for  enlistment. 

On  June  12,  Governor  Curtin  issued  a  Proclamation,  urging  all  men  so  able  to  en¬ 
list  for  defense  of  their  homes  and  their  property  from  devastation.  Much  confusion 
arose  and  the  response  was  far  from  enthusiastic.  As  a  result  the  call  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  volunteers.  There  had  been  frequent  previous  rumors  of  raids  and  threats 
of  invasion  which  had  come  to  naught,  and  it  was  a  bit  difficult  to  alarm  the  citizenry 
of  the  state  to  the  actuality  of  the  danger.  By  June  14  efforts  to  raise  sufficient  troops 
had  proven  sadly  ineffectual. 

At  this  point  the  President  issued  a  call  for  100,000  volunteers  for  a  term  of  six 
months.  Pennsylvania  had  a  quota  of  50,000.  On  June  15  Governor  Curtin,  realizing 
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GENERAL  JOHN  BROWN 
GORDON,  CSA,  Georgia 
(1  832-1904)  University  of 
Georgia.  He  entered  the 
Confederate  service  as  an 
infantry  captain,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  major  gen¬ 
eral,  commanding  the  2nd 
corps  and  one  wing  of  Lee’s 
army  at  Appomattox.  At 
the  Pennsylvania  invasion. 
General  Gordon  was  Com¬ 
mander  of  Early’s  advance 
brigade.  After  the  war  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law, 
and  served  as  Governor  of 
Georgia  (1  886-1  890)  and 
U.  S.  Senator  (1  872-1  880) 
(1897-1  899). 
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the  imminence  of  invasion,  issued  an  urgent  proclamation  saying  that  the  “Issue  is 
one  of  preservation  or  destruction.” 

This  appeal  of  the  Governor’s  was  made  an  official  military  order  on  June  15  and 
known  as  General  Order  43.  The  response  was  poor,  only  seven  full  regiments  could 
be  formed  from  the  number  responding  to  the  order.  Again  there  was  much  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  confusion  in  higher  circles  as  to  the  best  method  with  which  to  meet  the 
emergency.  Help  was  asked  from  the  militia  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  Various  States,  including  several  of  the  New  England  States,  promised  the 
forwarding  of  fairly  large  bodies  of  men;  however,  by  the  20th  of  the  month  only 
New  York  had  sent  any  sizable  body  (about  5,000  men) .  Other  smaller  contingents 
arrived,  remained  at  Harrisburg  a  short  time,  and  returned  to  their  homes.  Misunder¬ 
standing  and  confusion  between  governors  of  the  states  bordering  Pennsylvania  seem¬ 
ed  the  order  of  the  day.  Governor  Curtin  insisted  that  the  troops  would  only  be  held 
for  the  emergency,  hoping  that  at  least  there  would  be  ample  response.  Generally 
there  was  not.  At  the  very  moment  that  such  problems  faced  the  Governor,  large 
bodies  of  the  enemy  were  on  Pennsylvania  soil  at  Greencastle,  a  short  distance  below 
Chambersburg. 

By  the  26th  the  Governor  was  desperate;  a  large  Confederate  force  was  less  than 
25  miles  from  Harrisburg.  General  Stuart  was  moving  unrestricted  through  Adams 
and  parts  of  York  Counties.  Governor  Curtin  begged  for  60,000  men,  with  utmost 
urgency  and  force  of  appeal.  The  apathy,  confusion,  and  misunderstanding  in  this 
time  of  crisis  seemed  to  increase  with  the  increasing  gravity  of  the  situation. 

The  type  of  troops  which  the  Governor  obtained  was  indeed  varied.  They  were 
chiefly  raw  and  untrained  men,  unused  to  command  and  unacquainted  with  military 
procedure  or  war  conditions.  They  would  have  been  indeed  a  feeble  shield  against 
the  attack  of  General  Lee’s  veterans. 

Bitter  demonstrations  against  the  draft  were  widespread,  and  recruiting  offices 
and  officers  were  the  target  of  abuse  and  attack.  It  is  an  impressive  and  re¬ 
grettable  memory  that  in  such  a  time  of  great  crisis,  citizens  showed  lack  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  what  was  worse  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  to  rise  to  defend  the  soil  of  their 
State.  One  valid  excuse  for  this  situation  might,  however,  be  cited.  For  two  years 
rumors  of  invasion  had  again  and  again  been  rife.  The  Confederates  were  here, 
raiders  were  there,  spies  were  everywhere.  The  ears  of  the  populace  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  hearing  alarming  stories,  which  later  proved  void  of  truth,  that  one 
more  “grave  rumor”  passed  unheeded,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  dis¬ 
counted. 

Valuable  assistance,  however,  was  given  by  militia  of  the  Department  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  in  scouting,  in  assessing  the  strength  and  type  of  the  invading  forces, 
and  in  furnishing  the  information  acquired  to  the  high  commands.  Civilian  agents 
did  excellent  work  in  passing  information  to  the  Railroad  Offices  in  Harrisburg, 
where  such  information  was  pooled  and  sent  out  to  the  proper  centers  of  command. 
It  was  a  time  of  difficulty  in  separating  false  rumors  from  actuality.  What  the 
then  General-in-Chief  (General  Halleck)  most  wanted  to  know  were  Lee’s  intentions 
and  major  direction  of  his  main  body  in  the  progress  of  the  invasion.  By  the  28th  it 
was  evident  that  the  enemy  would  be  on  the  line  of  the  Susquehanna,  if  not  across 
it. 
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THE  LOCAL  SCENE  -  PREPARATION 


In  line  with  the  establishment  of  plans  for  the  defense  along  the  Susquehanna, 
General  Couch  issued  on  June  15  a  special  order  authorizing  and  outlining  separate 
areas  bordering  the  river  as  defense  areas,  specifying  their  extent  and  allocating  a 
commander  for  each  area.  Along  the  line  of  river  they  were  as  follows: 

From  the  Chester  County  line  northwest  to  York  Furnace — Major  Thaddeus  Stevens 
Jr.,  122  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  From  York  Furnace  (there  was  a  bridge  there) 
to  the  line  of  Columbia  Borough — Major  R.  W.  Shenk,  135  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
Headquarters  at  Safe  Harbor.  Under  Special  Order  #3.  Columbia  Borough  to  Mari¬ 
etta — Captain  Haldeman,  Headquarters,  Columbia. 

Special  order  #3  read  as  follows:  Captain  C.  C.  Haldeman  is  hereby  authorized  to 
raise  troops  and  assume  command  of  same  for  the  defense  of  Columbia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  Bridge,  dams,  and  fords  in  the  Susquehanna  River  and  vicinity. 

Major  General  D.  W.  Couch, 

Commanding. 

Gradually,  it  now  seems  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  impending  danger  began  to 
develop  among  the  local  populace.  There  were  some  who,  even  as  news  of  the  actual 
advance  over  the  Pennsylvania  line  came  by  way  of  scouts  and  fleeing  country  resi¬ 
dents,  still  refused  to  admit  or  fully  apprehend  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  It  was 
still  very  difficult  to  obtain  enthusiastic  response  to  a  call  to  arms,  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  the  type  of  volunteers  adequate  to  the  task  of  facing  trained  fighting  men 
such  as  followed  Early,  Stuart  or  Gordon.  Extremely  raw  and  inexperienced  person¬ 
nel  were  what  the  leaders  were  furnished  to  form  their  defense  units. 

The  highest  Commanding  Officer  in  the  immediate  area  was  Colonel  Franklin, 
commanding  the  defenses  of  Lancaster.  On  the  same  date  that  Special  Order  #3  was 
issued,  the  following  Special  Order  #36  was  received. 

To  Colonel  Franklin: 

Sir:  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  fords  and  passenger  bridges  over  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  should  be  protected.  You  will  therefore  make  preparations,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  effectively  guard  them  at . .  . ,  and  any  below. 

(Names  omitted  for  security). 

Colonel  Franklin  on  June  16  issued  General  Order  #1,  requesting  the  citizens  of  Lan- 


Digging  Earthworks  near 
Wrightsville,  1  863 
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caster  City  and  County  to  serve  in  specific  areas. 

From  fifteen  southeastern  townships  a  rendevous  was  set  at  Peach  Bottom  Ferry. 

Martic,  Pequea,  East  and  West  Lampeter  Twps.  to  assemble  at  McCalls  Ferry. 

Citizens  of  Conestoga  and  Lancaster  Twps.  at  Shenks  Ferry. 

Citizens  of  Manor  and  Millersville  at  Safe  Harbor. 

Citizens  of  Columbia  Borough,  East  and  West  Hempfield,  Manheim,  Manheim  Bor¬ 
ough,  Warwick,  Elizabeth  and  Rapho  Twps.  at  Columbia. 

Citizens  of  Marietta,  East  and  West  Donegal,  and  Conoy,  rendevous  at  Marietta, 
Etc.  (see  Billett) 

Many  patriotic  groups  in  various  communities  of  the  County  had,  since  the  onset 
of  hostilities,  organized  military  units  which  had  been  drilled  and  trained  for  some 
time,  and  possessed  firearms  in  the  use  of  which  they  had  become  fairly  competent. 
Some  of  these  groups  had  become  absorbed  into  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  others 
were  already  incorporated  through  enlistment  in  the  Federal  Army.  However,  these 
groups  who  had  at  least  the  rudiments  of  drill  and  military  instruction,  were  valu¬ 
able  additions  in  the  assembling  and  organizing  of  the  somewhat  haphazardly  formed 
groups  who  presented  themselves  at  the  various  rendevous. 

General  Couch,  who  was  indeed  an  able  and  far-sighted  organizer  and  commander, 
fully  cognizant  of  the  seriousness  and  the  magnitude  of  the  threat  to  the  State,  drew 
equipment,  rifles,  and  other  necessaries  for  ten  thousand  men,  and  two  million 
rounds  of  ammunition  from  Philadelphia.  He  advised  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 
that  his  men  available  for  the  defense  were  utterly  raw,  and  that  there  was  but  a 
very  small  percentage  of  veterans.  His  artillery  and  cavalry  had  never  seen  action. 
In  this  situation  the  able  General  had  to  make  the  best  of  a  personnel  deficient  in 
numbers  and  training,  and  suffering  a  grievous  lack  of  artillery,  which  was  essential 
to  success  in  combat  of  any  major  type.  The  situation  as  he  saw  it  absolutely  for¬ 
bade  any  offensive  action,  and  he  assiduously  confined  his  activities  to  a  defense  of 
the  line  of  the  Susquehanna  with  such  troops  as  were  available  to  him.  There  are 
many  “ifs”  in  analyzing  results  and  possibilities  in  wartime,  but  it  is  without  doubt 
that  had  Ewell,  the  General  who  conducted  the  advance  up  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
known  the  weakness  of  the  defenses  on  the  Susquehanna  at  Harrisburg,  he  could  have, 
with  a  rapid  advance  of  his  cavalry  and  artillery,  swept  across  and  seized  the  State 
capital  days  before  the  momentous  meeting  at  Gettysburg. 

On  Monday  night,  June  15,  an  impromtu  force  got  together  in  Columbia  for  duty, 
with  200  Harpers  Ferry  Muskets  and  ammunition  provided  by  a  local  committee,  call¬ 
ed  together  by  Captain  Haldeman.  They  were  disposed  for  patrol  and  outpost  duty 
on  the  bridge  and  the  turnpike  approaching. 

On  Tuesday,  June  16,  two  companies  of  infantry  organized  under  Captain  John 
Peart  and  Noah  Keesey,  and  a  considerable  number  of  unorganized  mounted  men,  re¬ 
ported  for  scouting  and  outpost  duty. 

The  Reading  and  Columbia  Railroad  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  16th,  brought  a 
company  of  men  armed  with  their  own  rifles  from  Lititz,  under  command  of  Captain 
Seable.  They  marched  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  their  arms  were  exchanged  for  State 
arms  procured  from  Harrisburg.  This  force  did  duty  on  the  York  County  side  of  the 
river,  under  command  of  Captain  G.  H.  Erisman.  The  outposts  were  six  miles  from  the 
river,  and  scouts  were  sent  to  York  during  the  night. 

The  Lancaster  Daily  Express  of  June  15,  the  previous  day,  reported  that  in  Harris¬ 
burg  all  business  was  at  a  standstill,  stores  were  closed,  and  the  whole  population  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparations  for  defense  or  flight. 

On  Wednesday  June  17,  Captain  Cox  and  Captain  Nevin  with  two  companies 
from  Lancaster  reported  for  duty  to  Captain  Haldeman. 

On  the  same  day  an  order  was  issued  by  Captain  Haldeman  as  follows:  “Each  citi¬ 
zen  will  provide  his  own  arms  and  ammunition  until  a  supply  of  arms  reaches  this 
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Harrisbnrg,  June  24, 1863, 

SnSClAli  OKDlilUl  MO.  14. 

{EXTRJiCT,) 

COL  J.  6.  FRICK 
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27thRE6IMENTP.V 
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Will  pro43€ed  to  COLUMBIA,  PA.,  and  take  charge  of  all  bridges 
on  the  line  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Lancaster  county,  and  make  such  dis¬ 
position  as  will  effectually  secure  these  crossings. 

The  Commanding  General  calls  upon  the  loyal  citizens  of  Lancaster 
County  to  render  Col.  Frick  all  assistance  that  he  may  desire  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose. 

Col.  Frick  being  in  the  U.  S.  Service,  his  assignment  relieves  Col.  E. 
Franklin  and  Major  Haldeman,  who  have,  heretofore,  been  in  charge. 
Those  officers  will  turn  over  to  Col.  Frick  any  instructions  received 
from  these  Head  Q,uarters. 

By  command  of 

IMIaj.-Oeii.  D.  N.  COIJCH. 

ROBERT  LE  ROY,  Capt.  and  Jl.  Ji.  G. 
coir.  J.  G.  FRICK,  Columbia. 
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department,  also  rations  for  three  days,  also  entrenching  tools,  either  an  axe,  shovel 
or  pick.” 

A  report  from  a  Lancaster  Newspaper  of  the  17th  gives  the  commanders  of  the  two 
companies  arriving  from  Lancaster  on  that  day  as  under  command  of  Captain  Kelly 
and  Captain  Nevin.  No  transportation  being  available  they  marched  up  the  turnpike 
from  Lancaster  (now  Route  30). 

On  the  same  day,  earthworks  were  located  beyond  Wrightsville.  John  Sheaff,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Reading  and  Columbia  Rail  Road,  staked  out  the  area  for  the  labor¬ 
ers,  who  worked  all  night  in  the  trenches.  The  working  party  consisted  of  over  100 
Negro  men  from  Tow  Hill.  (Incidentally  this  area,  chiefly  north  of  Fifth  Street  and 
west  of  Union  Street  in  Columbia,  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  early 
days  of  settlement,  flax  for  weaving  was  grown  in  this  area,  the  name  “tow”  connot¬ 
ating  carded  flax.) 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  here  that  there  was  at  this  time  a  bridge  at  York  Furnace 
spanning  the  river.  There  have  been  no  specific  records  uncovered  as  to  whether 
this  spot  was  considered  strategic  or  a  potential  crossing  point  for  invasion,  nor  are 
any  records  of  guard  forces  for  this  point  listed  in  any  of  the  sources  investigated. 

There  is,  however,  this  account  in  the  Lancaster  Express  of  June  18,  1863.  “Captain 
D.  Bair,  Jr.  left  Lancaster  at  4:30  P.M.  yesterday,  (June  16)  and  reached  Peach  Bot¬ 
tom  at  10:00  A.M.,  June  17,  with  the  Siegel  Guards.  After  marching  to  Willow  Street, 
he  reported  as  follows.  ‘Several  farmers  with  their  teams  and  wagons  conveyed  us  to 
Buck,  where  we  bivouacked  for  the  night.  Arrived  Peach  Bottom  in  the  morning.  Sus¬ 
quehanna  is  high  at  this  place  and  it  is  doubted  if  a  crossing  would  be  attempted 
here.”  Dispatch  from  Peach  Bottom  dated  June  17,  1863.” 

The  Company  commanded  by  Captain  Wickersham  from  Millerstown  (Millersville) 
arrived  in  Columbia  June  16,  1863.  A  company  arrived  composed  chiefly  of  students 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  under  the  command  of  Captain  William  Augustus 
Atlee.  Additional  companies  arrived  from  Enterprise,  Churchtown  and  New  Holland, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Redsecker  and  Captain  Jacobs.  A  battery  of  artillery 
supplemented  these  troops  under  the  command  of  Captain  E.  K.  Young  of  Lancaster. 

A  well  constructed  masonry  breastwork,  suitable  for  the  emplacement  of  a  battery 
of  artillery  was  erected  June  15,  chiefly  by  the  labor  of  hands  of  the  Columbia  Rolling 
Mill,  opposite  the  Lancaster  County  end  of  the  then  present  dam  across  the  River. 
The  erection  of  this  defense  work  required  some  ten  days  of  hurried  effort  and  was  of 
extremely  sturdy  construction. 

Note:  One  of  the  contributors  to  this  summary  clearly  recalls  when  a  boy,  visiting 
this  fortification,  later  covered  by  the  tracks  and  fill  of  the  Low  Grade  Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Rail  Road.  Its  location  was  some  100  to  200  yards  up-river  from  the 
southern  borough  boundary.  The  ruins  of  an  old  flint  grinding  mill  were  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  point.  This  mill  was  in  operation  in  1863.  The  fort  was  faced  with 
very  heavy  masonry,  and  the  stones  forming  the  river  side  were  large  and  heavy  and 
set  with  a  hard  mortar  which  was  still  present  in  1900.  The  place  for  the  guns  had 
been  gradually  filled  with  earth  over  the  years,  so  that  the  stone  wall  rose  only  a  foot 
or  more  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Of  interest  is  a  current  account  of  this  fortification  and  its  construction  from  con¬ 
temporary  newspaper  records. 

“Captain  W.  G.  Case  has  constructed  a  very  formidable  defense  which  commands 
the  breast  of  the  dam.  This  consists  of  a  strong  fort,  the  parapet  section  of  which  is 
solid  masonry,  containing  two  embrasures  mounted  with  heavy  guns.  The  fort  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  other  fortifications  in  the  rear  and  also  a  long  section  of  rifle  pits  on  the 
right.  They  are  works  of  great  strength  and  enfilade  the  entire  breast  of  the  dam.” 

Great  enthusiasm  was  shown  upon  the  completion  of  this  impressive  fortification; 
and  on  Saturday,  June  21,  there  was  an  impressive  flag  raising,  the  flag  being 
placed  at  the  top  of  a  large  walnut  tree  near  the  fort.  The  fort  was  given  the  name 
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of  “Fort  Case.”  The  flag  was  raised  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  with  some  thousand 
citizens  in  attendance.  There  was  a  salute  to  the  flag,  several  orations,  and  the  firing 
of  a  nine-gun  salute.  A  feast  was  provided  for  those  who  had  worked  on  the  fortifica¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  citizens  and  soldiers  generally.  The  viands  consisted  of  a  barbecue  of 
roast  ox;  many  other  refreshments  were  placed  on  extensive  tables  provided.  The 
ox  was  provided  by  Captain  W.  G.  Case  and  H.  R.  Knotwell. 

As  the  imminence  of  the  invasion  began  to  be  more  realized  by  the  populace,  activ¬ 
ity  and  defensive  preparations,  although  in  some  instances  haphazard  and  not  too  well 
organized,  grew  apace. 

On  June  17,  a  fine  rifled  cannon,  which  had  been  manufactured  locally  by  Supplee 
and  Bros,  and  was  their  personal  property  (the  then  Columbia  Mfg.  Co.) ,  was  plant¬ 
ed  at  the  entrance  to  the  Columbia  bridge.  The  newspaper  at  this  point  does  not 
specifically  indicate  at  which  end  of  the  bridge.  It  is  assumed  it  referred  to  the 
Columbia  end. 

On  Thursday,  June  18,  General  William  B.  Franklin,  accompanied  by  Major  Hall¬ 
er,  7th  U.S.  Inf.,  now  detailed  as  an  aid  on  General  Couch’s  Staff  at  his  headquarters 
in  Harrisburg  and  in  command  at  York,  made  an  inspection  of  the  trenches  and 
defenses  outside  Wrightsville  and  pronounced  them  excellent. 

It  is  a  bit  of  sidelight  on  the  problem  which  arose  in  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
enough  men  for  defensive  forces  that,  in  the  height  of  the  emergency,  the  Columbia 
Town  Council  offered  a  bounty  of  $20  for  volunteers  from  Columbia  who  were  muster¬ 
ed  in  for  six  months  or  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency;  this  added  to  the  $20  offer¬ 
ed  by  the  County  Commissioners  made  up  what  was  then  a  very  splendid  sum. 

June  20  finds  the  forces  reported  on  hand  and  available  for  the  defense  of  the  area 
surrounding  the  bridge  as  follows:  Some  600  men  were  in  Wrightsville  or  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  along  the  turnpike,  and  at  the  defenses  which  had  been  erected  to  the  west.  There 
were  nine  companies  of  infantry  and  one  section  of  artillery  commanded  by  Captain 
E.  K.  Young.  The  infantry  commanders  were  Captains  Seaber,  Nevin,  Peart,  Keesey, 
Wickersham,  Rodgers,  Atlee,  Ricksecker,  and  Cox.  Lieutenant  Black  took  over  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Nevin’s  company. 

From  the  20th  of  June  until  the  24th,  reports  available  show  that  a  rather  con¬ 
fused  state  of  things  existed,  as  they  were  related  to  proper  and  efficient  defense  prep¬ 
arations.  Companies  organized  in  nearby  towns  arrived  uncertain  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  duties.  Very  little  effective  coordination  of  defense  was  established  during  the  sev¬ 
eral  days  when  the  alarms  increased  with  the  reports  of  the  advancing  enemy.  Some 
of  these  were  correct,  some  uncertain,  and  many  grossly  exaggerated.  The  wounded 
and  sick  who  had  been  quartered  in  the  Federal  Hospital  at  York  were  being  received 
and  given  proper  accomodations  in  the  Washington  Institute  and  the  building  at  the 
corner  of  Second  and  Locust  Streets,  known  to  the  past  generation  as  the  Odd  Fellows 
Hall.  Ladies  of  the  town  were  offering  their  services  as  aids  in  the  two  impromptu 
hospitals,  and  assisted  the  regular  personnel  who  came  from  York  in  such  manner 
as  they  were  able.  Commands  were  multiple  and  each  outfit  seemed  to  act  pretty 
much  on  its  own. 

However,  on  June  24,  a  definite  change  in  the  picture  occurred.  On  orders  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Couch  at  Harrisburg,  Colonel  Frick  arrived  and  took  command  of  the  available 
troops  in  the  area  under  the  following  order  dated  June  24,  1863. 

Special  Order  #14:  Colonel  J.  G.  Frick,  27th  Regular  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  will 
proceed  to  Columbia  and  take  charge  of  all  bridges  and  fords  on  the  line  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River  in  Lancaster  County,  and  will  make  such  dispositions  as  will  effec¬ 
tively  secure  these  crossings.  Signed  D.  W. Couch,  Major  General.  On  this  date  Colonel 
Frick  arrived  with  the  27th  Reg.  Pa.  Vols.  and  camped  for  the  night  in  Lockards 
Meadow,  sending  several  companies  on  picket  duty  to  Wrightsville.  On  the  following 
day.  Colonel  Frick  selected  a  site  for  his  camp  on  the  farm  of  Joseph  Detwiler,  near 
Wrightsville,  and  eight  companies  marched  across  the  bridge  for  duty  in  York 
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County.  Two  companies  were  quartered  in  the  Bridge  Company’s  warehouse  above 
the  Columbia  end  of  the  bridge,  and  performed  guard  duty  on  the  bridge  and  else¬ 
where. 

On  the  morning  of  the  same  day  (June  25),  Colonel  Frick  obtained  from  citizens 
of  the  community  and  from  the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  supplies  at  Columbia, 
trenching  tools  and  dispatched  a  large  number  of  men,  both  military  and  civilian, 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  series  of  trenches  and 
earthworks  across  the  turnpike  and  a  short  distance  beyond  Wrightsville.  This  work 
was  pursued  with  vigor,  and  a  quite  impressive  string  of  defenses  were  constructed. 
There  is  a  bit  of  confusion  in  records  available.  In  a  statement  made  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  at  the  time,  two  rifled  cannon  with  gunners,  under  command  of  Captain 
E.  K.  Young  of  Lancaster,  were  emplaced  in  these  defenses.  However,  in  the  account 
of  the  engagement  in  this  area,  lack  of  artillery  is  given  as  the  major  contributing 
cause  for  the  enforced  retreat  at  the  opening  few  salvos  of  the  enemies’  guns.  More¬ 
over,  from  contemporary  information  we  learn  that  a  number  of  field  pieces  had 
arrived  and  were  at  this  time  standing  on  flat  cars  in  the  Columbia  Railroad  Yards, 
lacking  both  gunners  to  man  them  and  ammunition  for  firing.  This  is  evidence  of 
the  confusion  and  inefficency  rife  at  this  crucial  time.  The  field  officers  of  the  27th 
Reg.  Pa.  Vols.  with  Colonel  Frick  were:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Green,  Major  Fried,  Ad¬ 
jutant  Whitney,  Quartermaster  Patterson,  Surgeon  Shittel,  Assistant  Surgeon  Mar¬ 
tin,  and  Chaplain  Austin. 

Now  began  a  scene  of  extreme  activity.  Troops  crossed  and  recrossed  the  bridge, 
which  was  under  strict  control  by  the  military.  Large  numbers  of  men  were  kept  busy 
at  the  fortifications.  Scouts  galloped  in  from  the  direction  of  York  frequently  with 
news  of  the  advance  of  Stuart  and  Early.  Reports  of  spies  and  mysterious  unknown 
persons  in  Wrightsville  were  the  order  of  the  day.  All  was  bustle  and  activity, 
awaiting  an  uncertain  future.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Gordon’s  Brigade  of  Early’s 
Division  entered  and  passed  through  Gettysburg,  heading  for  York. 

News  of  the  advance  was  coming  through  pretty  accurately,  and  defense  proceed¬ 
ings  went  feverishly  forward.  The  command  being  now  centralized  in  Colonel  Frick, 
a  more  orderly  procedure  took  shape,  and  military  organization  and  movement  was 
coordinated.  Personnel  for  adequate  defense  still  remained  pitifully  unsatisfactory, 
for  a  well  equipped  and  trained  enemy  force  in  numbers  was  rapidly  advancing  toward 
this  crucial  point  of  entry  into  the  vital  area  of  Pennsylvania.  The  lack  of  artillery 
remained  perhaps  the  most  obvious  weakness  for  offering  effective  opposition  to  the 
Confederate  advance,  and  absence  of  heavy  gun  support  spelled  disaster.  Colonel 
Frick  went  forward  with  competence  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  The  en¬ 
trenchments  were  well  advanced  to  completion  and  manned  by  troops,  the  line  ex¬ 
tending  a  considerable  distance  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  York  Turnpike. 

By  this  time  (June  27)  Early  was  on  his  way  with  the  greater  part  of  his  division 
toward  York  and  Hanover,  bent  on  cutting  lines  of  communication,  both  telegraph 
and  railroad,  which  he  did  rather  effectively  in  the  areas  reached.  Early  had  a  big 
order  to  fill,  and  by  the  records  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  seems  to  have  been  a  bit 
hasty  and  perhaps  too  far  reaching  in  his  advance.  His  raiders  met  a  strong  force 
of  Federal  cavalry  near  Hanover.  This  combat  caused  a  diversion  of  his  one  wing  of 
advance  and  upset  the  timetable  for  adequate  support  of  Lee  when  it  was  most  need¬ 
ed.  This  section  of  his  force  was  at  work  cutting  the  N.C.R.R.  at  Hanover  Junction, 
while  the  main  body  was  advancing  toward  York.  This  news  came  by  couriers  and 
scouts  to  the  Command  at  Columbia.  On  June  28,  the  Confederates  reached  York 
and  occupied  it,  levying  a  bounty  of  cash  and  supplies.  From  the  press  of  the  time 
we  have  accounts  varying  from  a  condemnation  of  the  rather  sympathetic  manner 
in  which  the  invaders  were  received,  to  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  save 
the  city  from  destruction  speedy  compliance  to  the  enemy  demands  was  essential. 

As  soon  as  the  City  of  York  was  entered.  Early  sent  General  Gordon  forward  with 
his  brigade  toward  Wrightsville,  with  specific  instructions  to  secure  the  bridge  across 
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the  Susquehanna.  Gordon  proceeded  with  as  great  speed  as  possible,  leaving  York  in 
the  neighborhood  of  two  o’clock  in  the  afteruoon.  With  him  was  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
supporting  artillery.  We  now  approach  the  crucial  date,  as  it  concerned  our  im¬ 
mediate  area;  in  fact,  the  few  crucial  hours  of  June  28,  when  events  upon  which  so 
much  depended  were  to  take  place  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

A  few  notes  of  secondary  interest  may  be  inserted  at  this  point.  Whereas  the 
seriously  concerned  citizens,  who  were  involved  in  the  responsibility  of  defense  and 
planning,  fully  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  bent  their  efforts  to  per¬ 
fecting  such  defense  as  they  were  able,  another  large  group  of  the  populace  looked 
upon  the  current  excitement  as  an  interesting  diversion  and  considered  current  ac¬ 
tivities  in  a  much  lighter  vein.  Some  of  the  military  units  now  assembled  in  the 
area  were  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves,  and  diversion  was  offered  in  entertainment 
and  parties  both  on  the  east  and  west  shore  towns.  Accounts  of  some  such  affairs 
were  recorded  in  the  local  press. 

A  report  by  a  soldier  correspondent  at  Wrightsville  reads  as  follows:  “Several  of  us 
attended  Church  today  (Sunday  the  21st)  and  listened  to  a  good  discourse  by  ;^ev. 
Mr.  Smith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  here.  Music  has  been  abundant.  There  are 
glee  clubs  in  several  of  the  companies,  one  in  Wickersham’s  company  and  one  in 
Hager’s.  Every  evening  national  airs  and  popular  songs  are  heard  throughout  the 
town.  We  drill  twice  a  day,  and  the  older  soldiers  have  many  jokes  at  the  expense 
of  the  green  horns.” 

Some  caustic  criticism  was  evidenced  by  this  same  reporter  who  said:  “On  Thurs¬ 
day,  we  left  camp  in  the  meadow  which  was  the  property  of  a  Mennonite  family  who 
were  “Conscientious”  in  everything  except  charging  us  full  price  for  everything  we 
got,  except  for  some  cream  which  was  “confiscated”  by  some  of  our  men.” 

The  air  of  holiday  is  evidenced  by  another  report  from  the  Wrightsville  side  which 
reads  “Saturday  night  (just  before  the  advance  reached  the  vicinity)  we  had  a  good 
time.  We  went  to  the  dam  to  fish.  We  couldn’t  catch  any,  but  a  man  who  had  a  fish 
trap  gave  us  a  bountiful  supply  and  we  were  able  to  get  up  a  supper  on  the  portico  of  a 
family  that  were  friendly  to  us.  Captains  Nevin,  Wickersham,  Atlee  and  Lieutenant 
Black  were  guests.  After  dinner  we  sang  some  national  airs,  and  the  party  broke  up 
with  cheers  for  the  Union  proposed  by  Captain  Atlee.” 

So  throughout  both  of  the  River  Towns,  the  air  of  excitement  and  apprehension 
was  mixed  with  the  elements  of  sociability  and  diversion.  Some  perhaps  were  unable 
to  take  as  seriously  as  they  should  the  gravity  and  imminence  of  the  danger.  To  many, 
it  was  sort  of  a  lark  and  a  break  from  the  monotony  of  living.  The  war  had  seemed 
to  sorne  a  thing  far  removed  from  their  daily  lives,  and  it  was  impossible  to  conceive 
the  reality  of  its  approach  to  their  very  own  home  area.  But  it  was  near  indeed  and  com¬ 
ing  closer  by  the  minute  on  the  heels  of  Stuart’s  cavalry  and  Gordon’s  brigade. 

The  importance  of  “business  as  usual,”  particularly  government  business,  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  following  notice  appearing  in  the  local  paper  the  day  prior  to  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  enemy  at  the  York  County  shore.  “U.S.  Internal  Revenue— All  persons  re¬ 
siding  in  the  City  and  Township  of  Lancaster,  who  shall  not  have  made  their  return 
of  income  for  the  Year  1862,  in  proper  form,  by  6  o’clock  tomorrow  evening,  will  sub¬ 
ject  themselves  to  fifty  per  cent  penalty.”  Wars,  or  rumors  of  wars  notwithstanding, 
the  Tax  must  go  on. 

We  now  find  the  defenses  beyond  Wrightsville  well  advanced  toward  completion,  the 
troops  deployed  in  the  trenches,  and  the  commander.  Colonel  Frick,  making  the  best 
disposition  for  protection  of  the  area  as  was  possible  with  the  troops  and  arms  avad- 
able. 
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THE  SKIRMISH  BEYOND  WRIGHTSVILLE 


The  stage  is  now  set,  and  the  late  afternoon  of  June  28  finds  the  Brigade  under  the 
command  of  General  Gordon  advancing  up  the  valley  from  York.  His  command,  con¬ 
sisting  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  supporting  artillery,  were  an  effective  and  experi¬ 
enced  battle  group.  Facing  this  large  band  of  professional  soldiers  was  a  hurriedly 
assembled,  inadquately  trained,  and  for  the  most  part  inexperienced  group  of  militia 
and  volunteers  much  inferior,  both  in  numbers  and  defensive  equipment.  As  matters 
stood,  the  major  barrier  to  invasion  was  the  broad  sweep  of  the  Susquehanna  River, 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  some  mile  an  a  quarter  in  length. 

For  an  adequate  report  of  what  occurred  during  the  brief  period  preceding  the 
final  retreat  across  the  bridge,  we  have  had  available  contemporary  press  reports  as 
well  as  official  military  records  from  both  sides,  some  of  which  are  included  or  ap¬ 
pended.  The  actual  reports  of  the  commanders  of  the  invasion  forces  give  evidence 
of  the  strategic  value  placed  upon  the  crossing  of  the  river  barrier,  and  their  ulti¬ 
mate  intent  in  the  campaign. 

Ringing  of  bells  and  a  general  summons  to  arms  came  shortly  after  knowledge  of 
the  fall  of  the  City  of  York  was  received  from  couriers  and  scouts.  More  troops 
were  hurriedly  sent  across  the  bridge  to  augment  the  number  of  those  already  in 
the  rifle  pits.  Major  Haldeman  now  deployed  his  men  there  for  most  effective  de¬ 
fense.  Colonel  Frick  realized  the  serious  handicap  imposed  by  the  lack  of  artillery,  and 
the  commanders  railed  at  the  futile  guns  standing  on  freight  cars  in  the  Railroad 
yards,  impotent  for  lack  of  ammunition  and  gunners. 

Scouts  were  dashing  across  the  bridge  bringing  new  reports  of  the  approaching  Con¬ 
federate  advance.  Colonel  Frick  assumed  personal  command  at  the  defenses.  The 
crowds  of  refugees  now  crossing  the  bridge  were  reduced  to  a  few.  Those  who  had 
been  determined  to  flee  fled  at  the  earlier  warnings,  and  the  hardier  and  more  dar¬ 
ing  remained  at  their  homesteads  to  endure  the  chances  of  war  with  its  multitude 
of  hazards.  The  couriers  had  informed  the  command  that  attacks  upon  railroad 
property  and  disruption  of  telegraphic  communication  was  proceeding  apace  between 
the  river  and  the  York  and  Hanover  area. 

Colonel  Frick  reported  that  he  would  hold  the  defensive  position  until  reinforce¬ 
ments  would  arrive,  and  it  was  reported  that  General  Dix  was  enroute  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  with  a  part  of  his  forces.  Scouts  returning  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  June 
28,  reported  having  observed  the  Rebel  forces  halfway  between  York  and  Wrightsville. 
Preparations  which  were  going  forward  at  this  time  relative  to  plans  for  destruction 
of  the  bridge  are  to  be  seen  in  more  detail  in  the  following  chapter.  We  will  concern 
ourselves  with  the  account  of  the  brief  combat  at  the  defenses  across  the  turnpike 
and  the  retreat. 

A  short  time  after  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Confederate  force  was  sight¬ 
ed  rapidly  moving  forward  up  the  turnpike.  On  coming  up  to  a  distance  just  out  of 
easy  rifle  shot  of  the  defenses,  they  deployed  and  began  a  more  deliberate  advance, 
their  flanks  extending  widely  across  the  valley  to  the  low  hills  to  the  north  and  the 
south. 

Captain  Strickler  had  placed  extended  picket  lines  across  the  turnpike  to  guard 
all  the  approaches  to  Wrightsville.  The  Confederates,  however,  extended  their  lines 
and  by  great  superiority  of  numbers  outflanked  our  picket  lines  which  were  soon 
driven  in  by  rifle  fire;  and  by  passing  around  the  south  end  of  our  lines  through  a 
ravine,  sent  flanking  parties  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  left  center  of  the 
line  of  rifle  pits.  Firing  was  in  progress  all  along  the  line.  The  rebels  then  moved 
under  a  brisk,  offensive  fire  up  the  hills  to  the  left  through  woods  and  wheat  fields 
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where  it  was  impossible  to  clearly  view  their  position.  The  rebels  advanced,  and  the 
firing  grew  constant  and  heavier.  After  some  twenty  minutes  of  heavy  skirmish¬ 
ing,  Major  Haller  ordered  the  drum  corps  to  the  bridge  and  ordered  all  citizens  of 
Wrightsville  to  take  refuge  behind  brick  or  stone  walls.  On  the  heels  of  this  order 
the  Gettysburg  Cavalry  and  the  City  Troop  slowly  withdrew  toward  the  bridge. 
Heavy  rifle  fire  indicated  that  the  rebels  were  advancing  along  the  railroad  on  the 
left.  By  6:50  P.M.  the  front  line  of  our  troops,  which  were  stationed  in  the  defenses 
some  distance  beyond  the  toll  gate,  delivered  a  heavy  volley  and  retired.  The  rebels 
then  advanced  a  battery  to  within  500  yards  of  the  gate,  placing  one  section  on  the 
pike  and  one  on  the  other  side. 

Colonel  Frick  now  commenced  drawing  in  his  flanks,  the  men  marching  slowly 
toward  the  bridge.  At  6:57  P.M.  a  shell  whizzed  overhead  and  burst  directly  over 
Wrightsville.  This  accelerated  the  retreat,  and  the  cannonade  became  rapid  and  the 
enemy’s  fire  filled  the  streets. 

Colonel  Frick  now  proceeded  to  execute  a  successful  retreat  while  the  enemy  fired 
some  forty  rounds.  Our  men  retreated  onto  the  bridge  around  a  small  space  left  by 
a  pile  of  overturned  ore  cars  which  had  been  made  into  a  type  of  barricade.  There 
was  but  a  small  opening  through  which  men  could  pass  in  single  file.  All  of  the 
troops  save  some  of  Colonel  Thomas’  20th  Regiment  got  across  the  bridge,  the  rebels 
being  close  on  their  heels. 

Captain  Stevens  had  placed  his  two  cannon  with  some  volunteer  artillerymen  from 
the  U.S.  Hospital  in  York  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  had  planned  to  rake  the  span 
with  gunfire.  The  sudden  approach  by  the  invaders  prevented  this. 

As  General  Couch  had  ordered  that  “In  no  case  must  the  enemy  be  allowed  to  cross 
the  Susquehanna,”  the  torch  was  applied.  As  the  flames  spread,  the  rebels  tried  to 
fight  their  onward  rush,  but  the  spread  was  rapid  toward  either  end.  The  wind 
shifted  to  upstream,  and  Columbia  fire  engines  were  put  into  use  to  try  to  save  part 
of  the  bridge,  but  in  vain.  They  did  good  work,  however,  in  preventing  spread  of 
the  fire  to  buildings  along  the  river  front.  Wrightsville,  as  we  shall  see,  suffered  to 
a  considerable  extent  from  the  spread  of  the  flames.  Greater  damage,  however,  was 
prevented  by  the  generous  help  of  members  of  General  Gordon’s  command. 

Next  morning  it  was  thought  that  there  would  be  a  shelling  of  Columbia  by  the 
Confederate  guns.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  the  citizens  impressed  into 
groups  to  dig  rifle  pits  and  emplacements  for  batteries  along  the  riverbank. 

Little  was  known  of  what  had  occurred  on  the  opposite  shore  until  the  next  after¬ 
noon  about  two  o’clock  when  a  boat  from  the  Wrightsville  side  approached  with  a 
flag  of  truce.  At  first  it  was  feared  that  it  was  a  demand  for  surrender  of  the  town, 
but  to  everyone’s  joy  it  contained  citizens  of  Wrightsville  who  reported  that  the  in¬ 
vading  forces  had  withdrawn  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  28th,  and  that  appar¬ 
ently  they  had  destroyed  all  the  railroad  bridges  on  the  line  from  Wrightsville  to 
York. 

They  also  established  the  fact  that  a  number  of  our  men  had  been  taken  prisoner 
and  returned  with  the  invaders  toward  York.  Details  of  the  fire  at  Wrightsville  were 
given,  as  well  as  the  information  that  the  enemy  possessed  ample  artillery  on  the 
previous  day  to  launch  a  major  attack.  There  were  in  the  advance  two  brigades  of 
Early’s  Division,  Longstreet’s  Corps.  One  brigade  had  gone  into  action  while  the 
other  was  held  in  reserve.  Advance  scouts  had  identified  the  presence  of  nine  pieces 
of  artillery.  Against  this  formidable  advance.  Colonel  Frick  had  but  about  eight 
hundred  poorly  trained  and  quite  inexperienced  men.  It  was  indeed  evident  that  the 
closure  of  the  river  barrier  by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  was  a  strategic  act  of 
major  importance  and  value. 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  BRIDGE 


It  has  been  quite  evident  from  the  picture  so  far  presented  of  the  hasty  mass  flight, 
the  hurried  creation  of  defense  works,  and  the  now  general  and  very  genuine  alarm 
of  the  populace  that  this  time  the  invasion  constituted  a  truly  major  threat.  Corn- 
manders  were  fully  cognizant  of  the  doubtful  effectiveness  of  the  troops  under  their 
command,  were  they  to  face  the  trained  and  battle-wise  veterans  moving  against 
them.  Knowledge  of  the  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  counter  Lee’s  ad¬ 
vance  was  far  from  accurate  or  certain  to  any  degree.  It  looked  as  though  much  de¬ 
pended  upon  holding  the  enemy  at  the  line  of  the  Susquehanna.  To  accomplish  this 
at  this  point,  it  was  essential  that  the  crossing  of  the  bridge  be  prevented  at  all 
costs.  It  seemed  quite  certain  that  the  defensive  forces  available  would  not  be  able 
to  offer  adequate  resistance.  It  was  urgent  that  the  bridge  be  destroyed. 

In  earlier  portions  of  this  record  of  events,  we  have  seen  the  failure  of  the  attempt 
to  destroy  one  span  by  explosives.  The  would-be  wreckers  of  the  structure  had  but 
little  time  to  spare.  The  enemy  was  a  short  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  in  the  act  of 
removing  the  freight  cars  which  had  been  thrown  off  their  tracks  at  the  Wrightsville 
entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  advance  groups  were  even  at  this  point  entering  the 
bridge.  It  was  indeed  a  case  of  now  or  never,  and  never  meant  certain  crossing, 
spread  of  the  attack,  and  inestimable  hazard. 

Few  detailed  reports  are  available  of  the  fire.  However,  from  individual  reports, 
letters,  sketchy  newspaper  records,  and  word-of-mouth  accounts  given  by  participants 
to  older  citizens  still  living,  we  have  a  rather  complete  and  fairly  accurate  account 
of  the  events  of  those  few  dramatic  hours. 

Great  crowds  lined  the  approaches  to  the  river.  Front  Street,  then  both  a  busy 
mercantile  thoroughfare  as  well  as  a  neighborhood  of  many  comfortable  homes, 
was  filled  with  a  milling  crowd.  Each  one  seemed  to  carry  a  varying  report.  Some 
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said  Harrisburg  had  fallen;  reports  of  Confederate  soldiers  having  crossed  into 
Marietta  were  rife.  Others  alarmed  their  fellows  by  statements  that  the  Rebel  ar¬ 
tillery  could  easily  shell  the  town  from  across  the  river.  And  so  rumor  ran  on  and 
fed  the  general  state  of  alarm. 

On  the  other  hand  numbers  of  citizens  sought  points  of  vantage  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  impelled  by  the  natural  curiosity  so  prevalent  under  unusual  circumstances. 
The  hill  rising  northwest  of  town,  at  the  end  of  what  is  now  North  3rd  Street,  was 
dotted  with  spectators  anxious  to  get  a  view  of  the  proceedings.  Their  numbers  fill¬ 
ed  the  elevations  of  the  earthworks,  which  had  been  thrown  up  along  the  face  of  the 
slope  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  and  emplacement  of  adequate  artillery.  Some 
more  influential  citizens  occupied  the  hig;h  porch  of  the  Washington  House  on  Front 
Street  while  many  filled  the  pleasant  park-like  grounds  surrounding  Mt.  Bethel,  the 
fine  mansion  which  stood  on  the  elevated  ground  just  above  the  corner  of  Walnut 
and  North  Second  Streets.  No  accurate  account  is  available  of  the  number  of 
people  who  flocked  to  the  area  to  witness  the  attempt  to  block  the  crossing  from  the 
opposite  side;  however,  from  contemporary  accounts,  it  appears  that  most  of  the 
population  were  down  by  the  river  or  on  vantage  points  for  more  satisfactory  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  events  at  hand. 

Everyone  in  the  great  crowd  seemed  to  be  informed  of  the  aim  of  the  small  group 
of  men  who  had  passed  the  guards  at  the  bridge  entrance  and  had  gone  out  upon 
the  structure.  The  question,  “Can  they  do  it  in  time  to  stop  the  enemy?”  was  on  the 
lips  of  everyone.  This  question  was  soon  to  be  answered. 

The  faintly  heard  rattle  of  gunfire  from  across  the  river,  which  was  punctuated  by 
a  few  series  of  heavier  booms  evidencing  artillery  action,  had  dwindled  to  desult¬ 
ory  reports,  difficult  to  be  heard  owing  to  the  downstream  wind  blowing  more 
toward  the  opposite  shore.  The  defending  troops,  who  had  occupied  a  position  west 
of  Wrightsville,  moved  with  haste  in  retreat  from  the  opposite  end  across  the  long 
structure,  at  first  in  their  regular  companies  and  then,  as  the  retreat  became  more 
urgent,  in  a  somewhat  confused  group  in  the  direction  of  safety  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river.  The  small  group  of  civilians,  however,  who  some  hours  before  had  en¬ 
tered  the  bridge,  were  not  in  evidence  among  the  retreating  column.  As  the  troops, 
their  number  now  thinning  to  a  few  occasional  men,  continued  to  pour  out  from 
the  Columbia  end  of  the  bridge,  the  watching  crowds  heard  a  sudden  loud  rumble, 
and  a  cloud  of  dust  appeared  at  a  point  on  the  bridge  about  two-thirds  the  distance 
to  the  opposite  shore.  A  loud  cheer  arose  from  the  assembled  crowds  near  the  shore, 
and  the  words  “They’ve  done  it,”  passed  from  one  watcher  to  another.  An  awe¬ 
some  silence  followed.  No  longer  was  there  any  sound  of  rifle  shot  nor  cannon  roar. 
Neither  did  the  small  group  of  Columbia  citizens  appear  at  the  bridge  entrance. 
What  had  happened?  No  one  knew.  Some  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  and  a  column 
of  smoke,  at  first  barely  detectable,  then  rapidly  growing  and  traveling  downwind 
made  it  apparent  to  all  that  the  bridge  was  afire.  In  minutes  the  group  who  had 
entered  with  their  task  of  destruction  appeared,  and  soon  the  word  passed  rapidly 
through  the  crowd.  They  set  it  on  fire.  The  link  between  eastern  and  western  shore 
was  now  blocked  by  a  wall  of  flame  which  spread  rapidly,  more  rapidly  toward  the 
Wrightsville  side  for  a  fairly  strong  northwest  wind  carried  the  flames  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  that  town. 

Now  the  fire  increased  in  intensity  and  spread  toward  the  Columbia  end,  sending 
huge  billows  of  smoke  swirling  downstream  and  high  in  the  air,  making  visibility  of 
the  west  shore  difficult  owing  to  the  smoke  pall  that  swept  low  over  the  stream.  The 
roar  of  the  flames  grew  louder  as  the  fire  swept  low  over  the  stream.  The  roar  of  the 
flames  grew  louder  as  the  fire  swept  eastward,  and  the  town  of  Columbia  mustered 
the  firemen  and  their  engines  to  guard  against  spread  of  the  flames  to  river  shore 
structures  and  thence  to  Front  Street,  and  perhaps  to  the  remainder  of  the  town  with 
a  resulting  general  conflagration. 

Wrightsville,  now  occupied  by  the  Confederate  forces,  did  not  fare  so  well.  The  wind 
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as  previously  mentioned  was  from  the  northwest  driving  the  flames  diagonally  down¬ 
stream  in  the  direction  of  the  town.  Several  structures  adjacent  to  river  and  bridge 
end  took  fire  almost  simultaneously,  the  flames  spreading  rapidly.  The  situation 
looked  very  serious  from  the  onset.  General  Gordon,  however,  ordered  two  regiments 
of  his  men  to  form  bucket  brigades  from  the  river;  and  with  the  help  of  a  small  hand 
pumper  from  the  town,  the  flames  were  prevented  from  spreading  generally  through¬ 
out  the  houses  of  the  small  community.  This  gracious  act  was  long  remembered  by  the 
citizens,  who  realized  that  their  town  had  been  spared  through  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
at  the  orders  of  their  Commander. 

Damage  was  extensive,  Three  frame  homes  owned  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Harris  were  de- 
troyed.  A  foundry  owned  by  individuals  from  Baltimore  was  completely  destroyed 
with  a  loss  of  $4,000.  The  Henry  Kaufhelt  Planing  Mill  and  the  Kaufelt  and  Lanius 
Lumber  Yard  were  totally  consumed,  the  loss  of  these  two  structures  amounting  to 
$9,000.  Today  this  may  not  seem  to  be  a  great  financial  loss,  but  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  1863  few  persons  earned  annually  more  than  $700. 

On  reaching  the  bridge,  the  Confederate  forces  found  the  entrance  blocked  by  the 
overturned  and  derailed  ore  cars.  One  group  climbed  over  and  around  the  barricade 
and  hastened  through  the  bridge.  On  finding  the  bridge  already  on  fire,  they  en¬ 
deavored  by  a  bucket  brigade  to  extinguish  the  flames  but  to  no  avail.  (It  is  uncer¬ 
tain  at  this  point  just  how  a  bucket  brigade  could  function  at  a  point  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter-mile  from  the  Wrightsville  end,  and  on  the  floor  of  astructure  over  20  feet  above 
the  water  of  the  river.  But  so  it  is  reported  in  the  contemporary  press.)  The  fire  spread 
and  the  bridge  was  entirely  consumed. 

Onlookers  reported  that,  as  the  flames  aproached  the  Columbia  side,  the  aspect  was 
awe  inspiring.  Huge  clouds  of  smoke  swept  skyward  as  the  roar  of  flames  reached 
a  deafening  pitch.  A  smoke  pall  lay  over  the  water,  and  the  falling  blazing  timbers  and 
arches  plunged  sizzling  into  the  water  and  washed  downstream  appearing  as  a  flot¬ 
illa  of  burning  ships.  As  darkness  fell,  the  scene  became  more  awe  inspiring.  The 
structure  burned  for  some  five  hours,  and  by  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  29th 
of  June  all  that  remained  were  flickering  timbers,  tilted  down  with  their  ends  plunged 
into  the  water,  and  a  few  still  supported  arches  burning  out  slowly  as  dawn  approach¬ 
ed.  Daybreak  presented  a  sight  of  utter  ruin  of  the  fine  structure,  which  for  thirty  years 
had  proved  an  important  and  efficient  link  between  the  two  counties.  There  had  been 
no  span  of  equal  magnitude  on  the  whole  length  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

The  task  had  been  accomplished  and  the  enemy  foiled  of  his  aim.  The  line  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  remained  intact,  and  subsequent  events  were  to  prove  fully  the  justifi¬ 
cation  of  this  act  of  destruction. 

THE  BRIDGE  AND  THE  DAMAGE  CLAIMS 

It  must  be  remembered  as  we  look  at  this  dramatic  and  critical  event  in  retrospect, 
that  as  a  result  of  this  most  necessary  and  important  cutting  of  the  available  crossing 
of  the  river  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  a  private  corporation  suffered  a  loss  of  property 
of  the  first  magnitude.  So  evident  was  the  effect  of  its  destruction  in  the  public  mind, 
that  we  find  the  following  statement  in  the  Lancaster  Examiner  and  Herald  of  July  8, 
1863,  but  ten  days  following  the  event. 

“The  burning  of  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Columbia,  has 
given  rise  to  a  rumor  that  its  loss  would  have  the  effect  of  impairing  the  credit  of  the 
Columbia  Bank.  This  now  seems  will  not  be  the  case,  as  the  structure  was  destroyed 
by  order  of  the  military  authorities,  thus  making  the  Government  responsible  for  all 
loss.  The  following  note  from  the  Cashier  of  the  Columbia  Bank  fully  explains  the 
circumstances.” 

“June  29,  1863.  Dear  Sir,  The  bridge  at  this  Place,  owned  by  the  Columbia  Bank, 
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was  burned  by  the  United  States  Military  authorities  to  prevent  the  Rebels  from 
Crossing  the  Susquehanna  River.  Signed  Samuel  Schock,  Cashier.” 

A  notation  added  states  “The  first  bridge  erected  at  Columbia,  Pa.  was  destroyed 
by  a  freshet  in  1832.  It  cost  upward  of  $200,000  yet  another  was  erected  by  the  bank 
which  fully  sustained  its  credit  then,  as  it  has  done  ever  since.  The  bridge  just  de¬ 
stroyed  cost  $159,000;  but  in  the  estimate  of  the  assets  of  the  bank,  its  value  was  put 
down  last  year  at  $100,000.  On  this  there  was  an  insurance  of  $50,000,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  responsible  for  any  loss  that  may  ensue.” 

Following  by  less  than  a  year  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  we  find  in  House  Report 
#71  of  the  38th  Congress,  an  interim  session  notation  of  claim.  Years  passed  without 
any  form  of  satisfactory  action  being  taken. 

Years  passed  and  the  claim  was  presented  to  the  51st  Congress  in  House  Report 
2521,  on  June  23,  1890.  Still  no  action;  and  again  on  March  19,  1892  record  is  found 
of  the  claim  in  H.  R.  777  of  the  52nd  Congress. 

Interesting  in  this  connection  is  the  Affidavit  of  Joseph  Black,  taken  May  4,  1892 
and  submitted  in  substantiation  of  the  Bank’s  claim  for  damages.  Statement  follows. 

Joseph  H.  Black.  Sworn.  My  name  is  Joseph  H.  Black.  I  will  be  68  years  old  on  June 
22,  1892.  I  have  lived  in  Columbia,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  since  April  1st.,  A.D.  1835.  For 
many  years  I  was  a  hotel  proprietor  and  railroad  contractor,  but  have  now  retired 
from  active  business. 

I  was  in  Columbia  during  the  entire  month  of  June  A.D,  1863  and  well  remember 
the  burning  of  the  bridge  that  crossed  the  Susquehanna  between  Columbia  and 
Wrightsville,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  June.  1863. 

I  was  then  Proprietor  of  the  Hotel  known  as  Black’s  Hotel.”  It  was  the  largest  first 
class  hotel  in  Columbia  and  was  situated  on  Front  Street,  directly  the  East  or  Lan¬ 
caster  County  end  of  the  bridge.  I  lived  at  my  Hotel  and  had  full  knowledge  of  all 
that  transpired. 

About  the  23d  day  of  June  1863  we  heard  that  General  Lee’s  Confederate  Army 
was  marching  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  that  his  Command  was  likely  to  invade 
Central  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  by  way  of  Columbia. 

The  citizens  of  Lancaster  Co,  were  very  much  exercised  over  the  news  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  companies  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  Columbia  with  a  view  to  take  steps  toward 
preparing  a  defense  and  preventing  the  Rebels  from  crossing  the  river.  Columbia  was 
the  only  point  where  a  bridge  spanned  the  river  between  Harrisburg  and  the  Mary¬ 
land  Line  and  the  only  point  where  they  could  cross  the  river.  The  Susquehanna  is  a 
wide  river,  at  Columbia  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles. 

Colonel  Frick  was  then  sent  here  and  placed  in  command.  He  arrived  on,  or  about 
June  24th.  There  was  then  a  great  number  of  soldiers  in  Columbia.  Colonel  Frick  de¬ 
cided  to  make  his  defense  on  the  York  County  side  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Col.  Frick  took  possession  of  the  Bridge  for  the  military  on  or  about  June  25,  1863. 
and  the  military  retained  possession  until  the  time  of  its  destruction. 

The  military  used  the  bridge  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  soldiers,  their  am¬ 
munition,  the  laborers,  the  necessary  tools  etc.  The  usual  gatemen  were  relieved  of 
their  duty  and  during  the  27th  and  28th  of  June  the  military  had  guards  at  both 
ends  of  the  bridge. 

The  bridge  and  its  approaches  were  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  military 
authorities  for  two  or  more  days  before  the  burning. 

On  the  afternoon  of  early  evening  of  the  28th  of  June  after  the  skirmish  on  the 
York  County  side,  the  military  retreated  over  the  bridge  to  Columbia.  After  they  were 
safely  over,  the  bridge  was  fired  by  order  of  Col.  Frick  and  totally  destroyed 

I  have  no  interest  as  a  stockholder  or  otherwise  in  the  Columbia  National  Bank, 
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nor  in  any  claim  that  they  might  have  against  the  United  States  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Bridge. 

And  further  saith  not. 

^g^rn  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  4th  day  of  May,  1892. 

Then,  in  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States,  on  August  25,  1903,  is  recorded 
the  action  of  the  Columbia  National  Bank,  of  Columbia,  Pa.,  Legal  Owner  of  the  Col¬ 
umbia  Bridge,  Columbia,  Pa.  vs.  the  United  States,  No.  10,492. 

Claim  was  based  on  the  following  two  statements  of  substantiation. 

Maj.  Gen.  D.  N.  Couch  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  took  possession  of  the  Columbia  Bridge  for 
military  purposes  on  June.  15.  1863. 

Maj.  Gen.  D.  N.  Couch  was  by  Gen.  Order  #172  of  June.  9.  1863  of  the  War  Dept,  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Command  of  the  Dept,  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Suporting  statements  and  affidavits  were  given  at  hearing  by  various  citizens  and 
participants  in  the  action  taken  in  June  of  1863. 

Hugh  M.  North  states  “The  Washington  House  was  on  Front  St.  Columbia,  Pa.  and 
there  was  a  fine  view  from  the  top  of  the  porch,  that  was  well  filled  with  citizens  on 
Sun.  Evening  June  28.  1863.  I  was  in  that  company  and  stayed  from  about  seven 
o’clock  or  before  until  it  was  totally  destroyed  which  took  about  four  hours.” 

Mr.  North  added  that  men  from  the  community  were  impressed  to  assist  in  erecting 
emergency  barricades  along  the  river,  and  two  men  armed  with  rifles  carrying  bay¬ 
onets  approached  him  and  insisted  that  he  join  in  the  work. 

At  that  time  the  R.  R.  crossing  the  bridge  was  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna. 
Locomotives  did  not  run  regularly  on  the  bridge,  but  passenger  coaches  and  freight 
were  hauled  regularly,  the  cars  being  drawn  usually  by  horses  or  mules. 

At  this  point  a  verbatim  testimony  of  John  Q.  Denney,  Age  73  who  on  the  date  of 
the  bridge  burning  lived  one  mile  west  of  the  bridge  at  Henry  Clay  Furnace,  just  a 
short  distance  below  Chickies  Rock,  ruins  of  which  are  present  today,  is  interesting. 
The  following  are  the  exact  records  of  the  hearing  in  1903. 

Q.  Were  you  one  who  lighted  one  of  the  fuses? 

A.  Yes  sir.  I  had  to  obtain  a  pass  to  go  on  the  bridge,  or  rather  I  went  on  the  bridge 
with  a  gang  of  men  who  had  to  have  a  pass. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  pass? 

A.  The  pass  came  from  orders  of  Col.  Frick.  He  did  not  give  me  the  pass,  but  gave 
it  to  Robt.  Crane  and  who  were  in  charge  of  the  bridge  builders. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  the  party?  A.  Maybe  10. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  go  on  the  bridge? 

A.  For  taking  up  the  floor,  cutting  the  timbers,  and  loading  the  arches  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  throwing  down  a  span  in  case  the  rebels  came  to  the  bridge. 

We  removed  a  plank  and  cut  a  portion  of  timber  from  the  end  of  one  span.  The 
arches  were  bored  and  loaded  with  powder  and  four  men  placed  in  charge  of  the  fuses. 
I  was  one  of  the  four,  and  when  the  rebels  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  the 
order  was  given  by  the  commanding  officer  to  light  the  fuse. 

Q.  What  was  the  consequence  of  the  explosion? 

A.  It  simply  splintered  the  arch,  scarcely  shook  the  bridge.  It  was  then  set  on  fire. 

An  interesting  pass  record  is  still  in  existence  which  reads  as  follows.  Hqt.  27th 
Reg.  Pa.  Vol.  Militia.  Columbia  June  27.  1863.  “Robert  Crane  and  E.  K.  Smith  have 
permission  to  go  upon  the  bridge  with  a  party  of  carpenters,  and  bridge  builders, 
there  to  await  the  orders  of  Col.  Frick  in  writing  or  in  person.  Guards  will  pass 
them.  Signed.  Jacob  G.  Frick.  Col.  27th  Reg.  Pa.  V.  M.  Wm.  L.  Whitney  Adjt. 

Railroad  records  show  that  after  the  bridge  was  destroyed  freight  as  well  as  pass¬ 
engers  were  conveyed  across  the  river  by  flats. 
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The  litigation  in  an  attempt  to  recover  damages  to  compensate  for  the  destruction 
of  the  bridge  remains  an  inactive  case  in  the  files  of  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United 
States.  Sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  to  reactivate  it  and  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  and  settlement.  So  far  these  attempts  have  been  unavailing.  Nevertheless 
the  claims  remain  valid  on  evidence,  but  political  action  in  such  matters  shifts  as  a 
result  of  regional  opinions  and  influences  of  legislators  and  the  judiciary.  One  cannot 
foretell  the  future  course  which  may  develop  in  the  case,  but  those  concerned  still 
act  and  hope  for  ultimate  achievement  of  what  by  the  clear  evidence  at  hand  would 
seem  a  justified  settlement  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Appended  herewith  is  an  account  given  by  one  of  the  participants  in  the  actual  des¬ 
truction  of  the  bridge. 

AFTERMATH  AND  REPERCUSSIONS 

Local  excitement  and  concern  subsided  with  the  smoke  of  the  bridge  ruins  and 
the  departure  of  the  invaders  from  the  west  shore.  No  doubt  at  the  time,  the  local 
inhabitants  and  those  who  aided  in  the  defense  and  the  destruction  of  the  bridge 
little  dreamed  that  they  had  played  out  their  small  parts  in  a  far  greater  drama 
being  acted  out  by  a  host  of  participants  on  the  broad  fields  of  Gettysburg.  Without 
question,  these  minor  defensive  acts  had  an  influence  on  the  course  of  the  invasion  at 
this  point,  with  farther  reaching  effects  on  the  strategy  of  the  offense  than  can  be 
conjectured. 

Now  that  the  imminence  of  danger  seems  to  have  been  brought  to  a  halt,  caustic 
criticism  and  press  attacks  on  individuals  and  communities  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  Command  at  Harrisburg  was  bitterly  maligned  for  its  failure  to  provide 
properly  manned  artillery  to  aid  in  the  local  defense.  A  citizen  of  Wrightsville  was 
openly  charged  with  firing  on  the  retreating  Union  militia.  Citizens  of  Columbia 
were  accused  of  cowardly  flight  and  refusal  to  assist  in  the  common  defense,  and 
such  charges  made  long  lasting  unpleasantness  among  neighbors  in  the  community. 
Suspicion  was  rife  and  the  surrender  of  the  City  of  York  was  held  up  as  evidence  of 
strong  sympathies  for  the  southern  cause.  In  fact,  as  reported  in  the  local  press  and 
from  contemporary  letters,  the  march  through  the  streets  of  York  was  greeted  in 
many  instances  by  some  evidence  of  welcome,  rather  than  regret.  This  was  vigorous¬ 
ly  denied  by  the  Gazette,  which  showed  the  matter  of  surrender  to  have  been  a  contin¬ 
gency  unavoidable  in  order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  city. 

Evidence  of  the  cross  currents  of  opinion  at  the  time  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  excerpts  from  the  local  press: 

June  30,  1863.  “It  was  reported  by  people  in  Columbia,  that  a  Mrs.  DeWolf  of 
Wrightsville,  with  others,  shot  at  the  Union  forces  with  pistols  as  they  retreated  to  the 
bridge. 

“This  is  a  malicious  falsehood  and  slander.” 

“A  white  flag  of  truce  was  not  displayed  until  the  last  of  the  Union  troops  were  just 
entering  the  bridge  at  Wrightsville.” 

“A  Confederate  Officer  saw  the  flag  with  his  field  glass  from  the  field  and  com¬ 
manded  the  hostilities  to  cease  immediately.  This  saved  the  town  from  shelling.” 

Another  quote  from  the  same  correspondent.  “The  Rebels  were  minutely  posted  as 
to  the  numbers  and  position  of  our  forces  in  Wrightsville.  The  officer  who  posted 
the  pickets  of  the  Confederate  Army  on  Sunday  night  was  recognized  by  a  citizen 
of  York  as  the  stranger  with  whom  he  had  a  drink  at  a  bar  in  York — two  weeks  ago. 
This  shows  how  we  permit  the  Rebels  to  gather  information  on  our  movements. 

Reports  of  suspicious  persons  were  rife,  and  any  stranger  became  suspect,  until 
the  certainty  of  his  identity  was  fully  established. 

A  York  County  correspondent  furnished  the  following  information  which  appeared 
in  the  local  press,  July  3,  1863. 
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“The  ‘City  Troop’  is  condemned  for  the  cowardly  manner  in  which  they  ‘covered’ 
the  retreat  from  Wrightsville,  on  Sunday  night.  Instead  of  ‘covering’  the  rear,  the 
gallant  City  Troop  reached  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge,  fifteen  minutes  in  advance 
of  the  infantry,  thus  covering  themselves  with  shame  and  disgrace.  The  City  Troop 
are  an  independent  body  of  tacticians  and  therefore  go  it  on  their  own  and  ‘skedaddle* 
when  it  best  suits  their  purpose.” 

From  the  York  Gazette  under  date  of  July  7,  we  find  the  following — “The  slan¬ 
derers  of  York,  who  seem  to  regret  that  our  beautiful  borough  was  not  laid  in  ashes 
by  Gen.  Early  (and  we  regret  to  say  that  such  wretches  still  reside  in  our  midst) 
persist  in  their  misrepresentations.  We  can  only  say  that  we  gave  what  we  believed 
to  be  a  truthful  and  impartial  narration  of  all  the  circumstances  in  our  last  issue. 
Statements  that  the  Railroad  gave  a  large  amount  of  money  to  save  their  property 
here,  and  many  others  of  like  character  are  totally  false.  The  people,  conscious  of 
their  defenseless  position,  submitted  to  imperious  necessity,  and,  in  saving  their 
lives  and  property,  did  what  humanity  and  common  sense  dictated.  The  whole 
amount  of  money  and  supplies,  furnished  the  Rebels,  in  compliance  with  their  re¬ 
quisitions,  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  some  $36,000.00.  All  good  citizens,  while  they 
deplore  the  humiliation  of  the  occupation  of  our  town  by  the  enemy,  are  grateful 
for  our  escape  from  the  horrors  of  war.” 

So  charge  and  counter  charge,  bitter  accusations  and  denials  filled  the  air  and 
appeared  in  the  press  of  several  of  the  surrounding  communities.  The  allegation  of 
“Copperhead”  was  rife  and  suspicion  of  sympathy  for  the  invader  in  many  cases 
made  many  a  citizen  suffer  undeserved  humiliation  and  suffering.  Time,  which  has 
the  power  to  heal,  was  long  in  removing  some  of  the  local  bitterness  engendered  at 
the  time  between  many  who  were  neighbors  and  had  been  friends.  Such  is  the  life  of 
a  small  community  in  crisis,  and  such  is  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  it  affects  in¬ 
dividuals  under  stress. 


ADDENDA 

AND  MILITARY  REPORTS 


From  M.  Jacobs.  The  Invasion.  Published  1864. 

June  25-26.  Advance  party  followed  by  5000 
men  of  Gordon’s  Brigade  Early’s  Division,  Ewell’s 
Corps,  entered  and  passed  through  Gettysburg. 
June  27.  This  body  hurried  forward  the  same 
night  and  the  next  morning  toward  York  and 
Hanover.  Portion  of  the  command  passed  through 
Hanover  at  11  A.M.  Reached  the  Northern  Cen¬ 
tral  Railway  at  Hanover  Junction. 

June  28.  Sun.  Gen.  Early  entered  and  occupied 
York.  A  portion  of  his  command  was  sent  for¬ 
ward  to  Wrightsville  to  take  and  hold  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Bridge.  A  skirmish  between  the  Rebels  and 
some  of  our  troops  under  Col.  Frick  occurred  west 
of  Wrightsville,  Col.  Frick,  unable  to  sustain  the 
attack,  crossed  to  Columbia  and  the  bridge  was 
given  to  the  flames. 

From  The  Great  Invasion  of  1863. 
or  Gen.  Lee  in  Pennsylvania. 

Jacob  Hoke  1887. 

Gen.  Early  was  directed  by  Gen.  Ewell  to  pro¬ 
ceed  via  York,  break  up  the  Northern  Central 
Railroad,  seize  the  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna 
at  Wrightsville  and  wait  there  for  further  orders 


June  25.  Shortly  after  the  Confederates  reached 
York,  Gen.  Gordon  was  sent  with  his  brigade  to 
seize  the  bridge. 

From  Stuart’s  Cavalry  in  the  Gettysburg  Campaign 
John  S.  Mosby  1908. 

Gen.  Ewell  arrived  at  Carlisle  on  June  27.  On 
June  24  Early  halted  on  the  turnpike  leading 
from  Chambersburg  and  went  to  see  Ewell.  He 
received  orders  to  move  east  through  Cashtown, 
pass  to  York,  cut  the  railroad  between  Baltimore 
and  Harrisburg,  and  to  destroy  the  bridge  over 
the  Susquehanna  at  Harrisburg  and  then  join 
Ewell  at  Carlisle. 

From  The  Great  Invasion  of  1863.  Jacob  Hoke. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  Confed¬ 
erates  had  entered  Pennsylvania,  preparations  to 
hold  the  bridge  were  made. 

On  Wednesday  June  24th  Colonel  Frick  took 
command  of  the  men  at  Columbia.  These  were, 
some  few  men  of  the  20th  and  27th  Pa.  Volunteer 
Regiments,  the  Philadelphia  City  Troop  under 
Capt.  Sam  Randall,  the  Patapsco  Guards,  and  a 
small  company  of  citizens  of  Columbia.  Among 
these  were  a  company  of  volunteers  from  Colum- 
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bia,  colored  men  who  were  perhaps  the  first 
colored  soldiers  of  the  war,  and  gave  excellent 
service. 

Col.  Frick  sent  his  men  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  where  breast  works  were  thrown  up  to 
meet  the  enemy.  Orders  to  Col.  Frick  from  Head¬ 
quarters  were  that  if  unable  to  hold  the  bridge 
he  should  destroy  it. 

The  following  is  the  order  from  Gen.  Couch, 
dated  Harrisburg  June  28,  1863. 

To  Maj.  Haller.  U.S.A.  When  you  find  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  the  main  body  of  Frick’s 
command,  leave  a  proper  number  on  the  other 
side  to  destroy  the  bridges.  Use  your  discretion 
in  their  destruction.  Keep  them  open  as  long  as 
possible  with  prudence. 

Signed.  Gen.  Couch. 

Commanding 

The  duty  of  superintending  the  work  of  de¬ 
struction  of  the  bridge  was  laid  upon  Mr.  Robert 
Crane,  who  was  assisted  by  the  following;  E.  K. 
Smith,  Wm.  Faesig,  Isaac  Reel,  Henry  Berger, 
John  Geithel,  Fred  Bost,  H.  P.  Moore,  W.  Green, 
Michael  Libhart,  J.  B.  Bachman,  D.  Murphy, 
W.  W.  Upp,  Michael  Shuman,  Henry  Duck,  and 
I.  C.  Turner.  These  men  cut  the  roof  of  the 
bridge,  removed  some  of  the  timbers,  and  bored 
all  the  arches,  charging  them  with  powder  and 
attaching  fuses.  Four  men  were  left  in  charge 
of  the  fuses,  who  were  to  apply  the  match  when 
the  order  was  given  by  Col.  Frick. 

In  1910  there  were  remaining  two  survivors 
who  had  a  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  bridge. 
Michael  S.  Shuman,  and  John  Q.  Denney.  The 
account  which  follows  was  given  by  Mr.  Denney, 
to  the  Columbia  Herald,  Jan.  14,  1889. 

“I  was  standing  at  Black’s  Hotel  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Sunday,  June  28th  when  Robert  Crane 
ask  me  to  go  along  with  him,  out  onto  the  bridge; 
that  he  and  E.  K.  Smith  had  been  ordered  by  Col. 
Frick,  to  cut  the  timbers,  bore  and  charge  the 
arches  with  powder,  and  blow  it  up,  or  otherwise 
destroy  it.  I,  with  others  went  onto  the  bridge, 
tore  up  the  planking,  and  cut  through  all  the  tim¬ 
bers  which  we  thought  could  be  spared  without 
endangering  the  return  of  our  troops.  We  bored 
and  charged  the  arches  with  powder,  ready  for  the 
match,  if  necessary.” 

“John  Rich,  John  Lockard,  Jacob  Miller,  and 
myself  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  lighting 
the  fuses,  in  case  we  should  be  ordered  by  Col. 
Frick.  We  were  at  the  fuses  but  a  short  time  when 
Col.  Frick  came  and  notified  us  that  our  forces 
would  retreat  and  our  only  safety  was  to  blow  up 
the  bridge.  In  a  few  moments  our  soldiers  re¬ 
treated  and  passed  over  the  bridge,  and  the  order 
was  given  by  Col.  Frick  to  apply  the  match,  which 
was  done.  Each  of  the  above  four  had  charge  of  a 
fuse  and  we  did  as  was  ordered,  but  the  explosions 
failed  to  blow  up  or  destroy  the  bridge  as  was 
expected.  We  then  under  the  express  orders  of 
Col.  Frick  set  fire  to  the  bridge  by  building  a  fire 
in  the  middle  of  a  span  near  the  place  we  had 


charged  with  powder.  We  then  retreated  while  the 
Rebels  entered  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  and 
attempted  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  bridge 
however  was  entirely  consumed. 

Report  of  Captain  W.  A.  Tanner 
Courtney  (Virginia)  Artillery 
C.S.A. — Given  at  Liberty  Mills,  Va.  August  4,  1863 

Colonel  .  On  the  morning  of  June  27, 

according  to  orders,  I  reported  to  General  (J.  B.) 
Gordon,  and  after  marching  27  miles  encamped 
for  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  took  up  line  of 
march  (passing  through  York) ,  for  Wrightsville, 
and  after  arriving  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
said  place,  encountered  and  engaged  the  enemy, 
operating  according  to  General  Gordon’s  orders. 
Repulsed  them  and  pursued  them  through  the 
town  of  Wrightsville,  capturing  several  prisoners. 
The  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  River  having 
been  burned  by  the  enemy,  I  was  ordered  to  en¬ 
camp  about  a  half-mile  from  town. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  left  Wrightsville, 
took  up  line  of  march  passing  through  York  and 
encamped  about  two  miles  from  that  place. 

Report  of  Major  General  Jubal  A.  Early 
C.  S.  A.  Commanding  Division 
Given  at  Headquarters  August  22,  1863 

Next  morning  June  28th,  General  Gordon 
marched  into  the  town  of  York  without  opposition, 
etc.  etc.  I  proceeded  to  Weigelstown  where  I  dis¬ 
patched  to  Colonel  French  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  cavalry  to  the  mouth  of  the  Conewago,  to 
burn  two  R.  R.  bridges  at  that  point  and  all  others 
between  there  and  York.  I  then  proceeded  on  to 
York  ...  I  here  met  with  General  Gordon,  and 
repeated  to  him  my  instructions  to  proceed  to  the 
Susquehanna  and  secure  the  Columbia  Bridge,  if 
possible,  and  he  moved  in  that  direction  with  his 
command. 

A  short  time  before  night  I  rode  out  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Columbia,  to  ascertain  the  result  of 
Gordon’s  expedition,  and  I  had  not  proceeded  very 
far  before  I  saw  an  immense  column  of  smoke 
rising  in  the  direction  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
which  I  subsequently  discovered  to  proceed  from 
the  burning  of  the  bridge  in  question.  On  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Wrightsville,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  opposite  Columbia,  I  ascertained  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Gordon  that,  on  approaching  Wrightsville,  in 
front  of  the  bridge,  he  found  a  force  of  militia 
some  1200  strong,  entrenched,  and,  after  endeav¬ 
oring  to  move  around  their  flank,  to  cut  them  off 
from  the  bridge  (which  he  was  unable  to  do  from 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  locality),  he  opened  his 
artillery  on  the  militia,  which  fled  with  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  a  shell.  He  immediately  pursued,  but,  as  his 
men  had  marched  a  little  over  twenty  miles  on  a 
very  warm  day,  the  enemy  beat  him  running.  He, 
however,  attempted  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  the 
head  of  his  column  got  halfway  over,  but  he  found 
the  bridge,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  on  fire  in  the  middle.  As  he  had  'nothing 
but  muskets  and  rifles,  he  sent  back  for  buckets  to 
endeavor  to  arrest  the  flames,  but  before  they  ar¬ 
rived,  the  fire  had  progressed  so  far  that  it  was 
impossible  to  arrest  it.  He  had  therefore  to  return 
and  leave  the  bridge  to  its  fate. 

The  bridge  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
the  superstructure  being  of  wood,  on  stone  pillars, 
and  it  included  in  one  structure,  a  railroad  bridge, 
a  passway  for  wagons,  and  also  a  towpath  for  the 
canal  which  here  crosses  the  Susquehanna  River. 
The  bridge  was  entirely  consumed,  and  from  it 
the  town  of  Wrightsville  caught  fire  and  several 
buildings  were  consumed,  but  further  progress  of 
the  flames  was  arrested  by  the  exertions  of  Gor¬ 
don’s  men.  I  regretted  very  much  the  failure  to 
secure  this  bridge,  as,  finding  the  defenseless  con¬ 
dition  of  the  county  generally,  and  the  little  ob¬ 
stacle  likely  to  be  afforded  by  the  militia  to  our 
progress,  I  had  determined,  if  I  could  get  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Columbia  Bridge,  to  cross  my  di¬ 
vision  over  the  Susquehanna  River  and  cut  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.,  march  upon  Lan¬ 
caster,  lay  that  town  under  contribution  and  then 
attack  Harrisburg  in  the  rear,  while  it  should  be 
attacked  in  front  by  the  rest  of  the  corps,  relying, 
in  the  worst  contingency  that  might  happen,  upon 
being  able  to  mount  my  division  from  the  im¬ 
mense  number  of  horses  that  had  been  run  across 
the  river,  and  then  move  to  the  west,  destroying 
all  the  R.  R.’s  and  the  canals,  and  retui'ning  back 
again  to  a  place  of  safety.  This  project,  however, 
was  entirely  thwarted  by  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge  as  the  river  was  otherwise  impassable, 
being  very  wide  and  deep  at  this  point.  I  there¬ 
fore  ordered  General  Gordon  to  move  his  com¬ 
mand  back  to  York  next  day,  and  returned  to 
that  place  myself  that  night. 

I  am  informed  that  it  has  been  actually  charged 
by  some  of  their  papers  that  Gordon’s  command 
fired  the  town  of  Wrightsville,  whereas  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  some  of  his  men  saved  the  place  from 
utter  destruction. 

Report  of  Brigadier  General  J.  B.  Gordon  C.S.A. 
at  Headquarters  August  10,  1963. 

“We  moved  by  the  direct  pike  to  Wrightsville, 
on  the  Susquehanna.  At  this  point  I  found  a  body 
of  Pennsylvania  Militia  nearly  equal  to  my  own 
brigade  in  number,  reported  by  the  commanding 
officer,  whom  we  captured,  at  1200  men,  strongly 
entrenched,  but  without  artillery.  A  line  of  skir¬ 
mishers  was  sent  to  make  a  demonstration  in  front 
of  these  works,  while  I  moved  to  the  right  by  a 
circuitous  route  with  three  regiments,  in  order 
to  turn  these  works  and,  if  possible,  gain  the 
enemy’s  rear,  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  seize  the 
bridge.  This  I  found  impracticable,  and,  placing 
in  position  a  battery  under  my  command,  opened 
upon  the  works,  and  by  a  few  well-aimed  shots 
and  the  advance  of  my  lines,  caused  this  force  to 
retreat  precipitately  with  the  loss  of  about  twenty 
prisoners,  including  one  Lt.  Colonel.  I  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  enemy’s  number  of 


killed  and  wounded.  One  dead  was  left  upon 
the  field.  Our  loss,  one  wounded. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  connection,  as 
evidence  of  the  base  ingratitude  of  our  enemies, 
to  state  that  the  Yankee  Press  has  attributed  to 
my  brigade  the  burning  of  the  town  of  Wrights¬ 
ville.  In  his  retreat  across  the  bridge,  the  enemy 
fired  it  about  midway  with  the  most  inflammable 
materials.  Every  effort  was  made  to  extinguish 
this  fire  and  to  save  the  bridge,  but  it  was  im¬ 
possible.  From  this,  the  town  was  fired,  and 
notwithstanding  the  excessive  fatigue  of  the  men 
from  the  march  of  20  miles  and  the  skirmish  with 
the  enemy,  I  formed  my  brigade  in  line  around 
the  burning  buildings  and  resisted  the  progress  of 
the  flames  until  they  were  checked. 

Leaving  Wrightsville  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  I  sent  the  cavalry  under  my  command  to 
burn  all  the  bridges  (14  in  number)  on  the  R.  R. 
leading  to  York,  to  which  place  I  marched  my 
brigade  and  rejoined  my  division,  from  which 
we  had  been  separated  since  June  26. 

Report  of  Lieutenant  General  Richard  S.  Ewell 
C.S.A.  Commanding  2nd.  Army  Corps. 

Pushing  on,  by  order  of  General  Early,  to 
Wrightsville,  on  the  Susquehanna,  he  found  1200 
militia,  strongly  entrenched,  but  without  artillery. 
A  few  shots  drove  them  across  the  magnificent 
R.R.  bridge,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  which  they 
burned  as  they  retreated  over  it.  The  little  town 
of  Wrightsville  caught  fire  from  the  bridge,  and 
General  Gordon,  setting  his  brigade  to  work, 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  flames.  Yet  he 
is  accused  in  the  Union  Press  of  having  set  fire 
to  the  town. 

Then  follows  Colonel  Frick’s  report. 

Report  of  Colonel  Frick,  27th  Penn.  Militia,  of 
Operations  June  24-30,  July  1863.  Headquarters — 
Defenses  of  Lancaster  County,  Columbia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Captain.  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in 
compliance  with  General  Orders  No.  14,  from 
the  Department  of  the  Susquehanna,  I  left  Harris¬ 
burg  in  the  morning  of  the  24th,  and  arrived  here 
on  the  same  day,  and  immediately  sent  four  com¬ 
panies,  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Green, 
over  the  river. 

In  the  morning  of  the  25th,  I  sent  four  more 
companies  to  that  Officer,  with  instructions  to 
take  up  positions  near  the  York  turnpike  about  a 
half  mile  from  Wrightsville. 

Hearing  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  that  the 
enemy  were  in  the  vicinity  of  York,  I  ordered 
my  two  remaining  companies  to  report  to  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Green,  that  we  might  be  prepared 
to  resist  any  sudden  attempt  by  the  enemy  to 
get  possession  of  the  Bridge  at  this  point.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  I  crossed  the 
bridge,  assumed  command  and  disposed  my  force 
for  defense.  During  the  night  our  force  was 
increased  by  four  companies  from  Columbia, 
three  white  and  one  colored,  numbering  about  175 
men. 
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Very  early  next  morning,  having  obtained 
entrenching  tools  from  the  citizens  of  Columbia 
and  the  Pa.  R.R.  Co.,  my  own  men  and  the  negro 
company  (the  three  other  companies  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  having  left  for  their  homes)  dug  rifle 
pits  on  either  side  of  the  turnpike. 

During  the  morning  a  detachment  of  convales¬ 
cent  soldiers  from  York  arrived  and  the  Patapsco 
Guards,  in  all  about  250  men,  and  they  after 
joining  me  were  posted  on  the  left  of  the  town 
protecting  the  left  flank  of  my  position.  They 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Green.  We  were  also  joined  by  scattered 
fragments  of  the  20th  Reg.  Pa.  Vol.  Militia  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Sickles,  during  the  morning, 
which  I  posted  on  the  right  of  the  town  as  a 
protection  of  my  right  flank. 

The  work  of  entrenching  was  continued  until 
the  approach  and  attack  of  the  enemy  about 
5:30  P.M.  when  the  work  was  in  progress.  I 
selected,  with  the  assistance  of  Major  Haller, 
Aide  de  Camp  to  the  commanding  General  the 
several  points  at  which  to  post  my  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  men. 

The  main  body  of  the  enemy,  about  2500  strong, 
composed  of  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery,  took 
up  their  position  at  about  6  P.M.  on  the  turnpike 
in  our  immediate  front  and  within  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  our  rifle  pits.  A  force  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  moved  down  the  R.  R.  on  our  left, 
and  attacked  our  skirmishers,  who,  after  replying 
to  their  fire  for  a  short  time,  retired  to  the  main 
body,  which  kept  up  a  steady  fire,  and  held  the 
enemy  in  check  until  they  received  orders  to 
retire  to  the  bridge.  The  rebels  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  a  battery  in  position  on  the  elevated  ground 
to  our  right  and  a  section  in  our  immediate  front. 
These  guns  were  used  most  vigorously  against 
those  of  my  command  occupying  the  rifle  pits. 

In  the  meantime,  they  sent  a  column  of  in¬ 
fantry,  under  cover  of  a  high  hill  to  our  right, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  river.  None 
but  their  skirmishers  approached  within  range  of 
the  guns  of  the  men  occupying  the  rifle  pits,  and 
these  being  in  a  grain  field,  obscured  from  view, 
excepting  when  they  would  rise  to  fire,  it  was 
difficult  to  do  them  much  harm  or  dislodge  them. 
They  depended  exclusively  upon  their  artillery  to 
drive  us  from  our  position  here.  Having  no  artil¬ 
lery  ourselves  on  that  side  of  the  river  with  which 
to  reply,  and  after  retaining  our  position  for  one 
and  a  quarter  hours,  and  discovering  that  re¬ 
maining  longer  would  enable  the  enemy  to  reach 
the  river  on  both  of  my  flanks,  which  I  was 
unable  to  prevent  because  of  the  small  number 
of  men  under  my  command,  and  thus  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  bridge,  cut  off  our  retreat  and  secure 
a  crossing  of  the  Susquehanna  which  I  was  in¬ 
structed  to  prevent,  I  retired  in  good  order  and 
crossed  the  bridge  to  the  Lancaster  side. 

Before  the  enemy  had  left  York  for  the  river 
here,  I  made,  as  I  had  supposed,  every  necessary 
arrangment  to  blow  up  one  span  of  the  Columbia 


Bridge.  When  they  (the  enemy)  got  within  sight, 
the  gentlemen  charged  with  the  execution  of  that 
work  repaired  promptly  to  the  bridge,  and  com¬ 
menced  sawing  off  the  arches  and  the  heavy 
timbers  preparatory  to  blowing  it  up  with  pow¬ 
der,  which  they  had  arranged  for  that  purpose. 
After  an  abundance  of  time  was  allowed,  and 
after  I  supposed  every  man  of  my  command 
was  over  the  river,  and  when  the  enemy  had 
entered  the  town  with  his  artillery,  and  reached 
the  barricade  at  the  bridgehead,  I  gave  orders 
to  light  the  fuse.  The  explosion  took  place,  but 
our  object  in  blowing  up  the  bridge  failed.  It 
was  then  that  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  in  order  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  crossing  the  river  and 
marching  on  to  Harrisburg  in  the  rear,  destroy¬ 
ing  on  his  route  railroads  and  bridges,  to  order 
the  bridge  to  be  set  on  fire.  The  bridge  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  though  a  vigorous  attempt  was 
made  to  save  a  part  by  the  soldiers. 

I  was  materially  assisted  in  my  operations  by 
Captain  Strickler,  who  had  a  small  force  of 
cavalry  acting  as  scouts.  I  feel  indebted  to  him 
for  much  reliable  information  as  to  the  move¬ 
ments  and  the  strength  of  the  enemy. 

Major  Charles  C.  Haldeman,  formerly  23rd 
Reg.  Pa.  Vols.,  volunteered  his  services  and 
rendered  me  very  efficent  aid. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  David  B.  Green,  who  had 
charge  of  the  left  flank  of  the  position,  with  a 
force  of  250  men,  and  Major  George  L.  Fried, 
who  took  his  position  in  charge  of  the  left  wing 
of  the  27th  Pa.  Vol.  Militia,  behaved  with  accus¬ 
tomed  coolness  and  gallantry,  and  brought  off 
their  force  in  most  excellent  order. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  Captain  Joseph  Oliver, 
Co.  D,  27th  Pa.  Vol.  Militia,  commanding  a  body 
of  skirmishers  of  about  70  men,  for  the  skillful¬ 
ness  and  boldness  with  which  he  handled  his 
men  . 

The  officers  and  men  of  my  command  generally 
did  their  whole  duty. 

Before  closing  this  report,  justice  compels  me 
to  make  mention  of  the  excellent  conduct  of  the 
company  of  negroes  from  Columbia.  After  work¬ 
ing  industriously  in  the  rifle-pits  all  day,  when 
the  fight  commenced,  they  took  their  guns  and 
stood  up  to  their  work  bravely.  They  fell  back 
only  when  ordered  to  do  so. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  list  of  casualties.  The 
prisoners  taken  were  all  from  the  20th  Pa.  Vol. 
Militia,  including  Lieutenant  Colonel  William 
Sickles  of  that  regiment.  From  information  re¬ 
ceived  since  the  engagement,  I  feel  convinced 
that  if  my  orders  had  been  promptly  obeyed,  no 
prisoners  would  have  been  taken. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant. 

Jacob  G.  Frick,  Colonel  Commanding 
Nominal  list  shows  nine  enlisted  men  wounded. 
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A  FAMOUS  COLUMBIAN  COMMANDER 


General  Thomas  Welsh,  whose  name  was  for 
many  years  perpetuated  in  the  G.A.R.  Post  No. 
118  at  Columbia,  known  as  the  General  Welsh 
Post. 

General  Welsh  was  born  in  Columbia  in  1824, 
the  son  of  Charles  and  Nancy  (Dougherty)  Welsh, 
both  of  whom  were  native  Columbians. 

He  entered  the  Mexican  War  as  a  private  at 
the  age  of  23,  was  assigned  to  Co.  C,  2d  Kentucky 
Foot  Regiment,  and  promoted  to  1st  Sergeant 
Feb.  23,  1847  at  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista.  He 
suffered  a  severe  leg  wound,  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  both  life  and  limb  was  due  to  the  care 
and  surgical  skill  of  Dr.  Blanton,  Surgeon  of  the 
Regular  Army.  On  account  of  disability  from 
this  wound,  he  was  discharged  as  1st  Sgt.  June  11, 
1847.  Returning  home  for  complete  recovery,  he 
was  commissioned  in  Dec.  1847,  2d  Lt.  of  the 
11th  U.S.  Infantry,  then  in  Mexico.  He  marched 
to  Vera  Cruz  and  participated  in  the  sharp  cam¬ 
paign  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Lt.  Welsh  resigned  his 
commission  and  returned  to  civil  life  to  become 
a  merchant  at  the  Columbia  Canal  Basin  and 
the  owner  of  several  canal  boats.  He  was  elected 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1856,  and  during  Gov. 
Bigler’s  administration  was  appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Lock. 

When  Fort  Sumpter  was  fired  upon  in  April  of 
1861,  a  company  of  78  men  was  recruited  in  one 
night,  on  April  17.  Lt.  Thomas  Welsh  was 
elected  Captain  of  the  Company.  Two  days  later 
it  reported  for  duty  at  Harrisburg,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  1st  Pa.  Volunteer  Infantry. 

Capt.  Welsh  was  appointed  Lt.  Col.  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  three  months  service.  He  then  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  the  45th  Pa.  Vol.  Infantry 
for  three  years  service,  and  was  commissioned 
Colonel,  in  command  of  this  Regiment  on  July  22, 
1861. 

He  participated  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  9th 
Army  Corps  and  was  known  as  a  model  and 
brilliant  commander.  His  Regiment  lost  145  men 
at  the  Battle  of  South  Mountain,  Sept.  16,  1862, 
and  suffered  a  loss  of  30  at  Antietam. 

Col.  Welsh  was  promoted  to  Brig.  General  on 
Mar.  13,  1863,  and  in  that  capacity  participated  in 
the  Mississippi  campaigns.  After  the  surrender 
of  Gen.  Pemberton,  and  while  his  command  was 
being  transferred  to  the  East,  Gen.  Welsh  died  at 

Cincinnati  Aug.  14,  1863  at  the  age  of  39  years 
of  disease  contracted  during  the  siege  of  Vicks¬ 
burg. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Ann  Young  of  Wrights- 
ville  on  October  25,  1850.  They  had  five  daugh¬ 
ters  and  one  son.  One  of  Gen.  Welsh’s  daughters 
was  Miss  Mary  Y.  Welsh,  long  time  a  teacher. 


GENERAL  THOMAS  WELSH 

and  later  Principal  of  the  Columbia  High  School. 
Another  daughter  was  Dr.  Lillian  Welsh,  one  of 
the  early  graduates  of  the  Women’s  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  and  a  Resident  Physician  at  Goucher  College 
for  some  thirty  years.  His  son  Blanton  was  named 
for  the  Army  surgeon  whose  skill  saved  his  life 
after  the  wound  received  at  the  Battle  of  Buena 
Vista. 

Excerpted  from  The  Biographical  Annals  of 
Lancaster  County.  Published  by  J.  H.  Beers  and 
Co.  1903. 

GENERAL  THOMAS  WELSH 
COMMEMORATIVE  SERVICE 

Tuesday,  June  25,  6:30  P.  M. 

Mount  Bethel  Cemetery 

To  honor  the  memory  of  Columbia’s  most  illus¬ 
trious  Civil  War  veteran.  Brigadier  General 
Thomas  Welsh,  a  brief  service  will  be  held  at  the 
General’s  grave.  The  commemoration  will  include 
the  placing  of  a  wreath,  a  biographical  sketch, 
sounding  of  taps  and  a  21  gun  salute.  Sponsored 
by  Witness  Tree  Chapter,  National  Society  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution  assisted  by  Paul 
Revere  Leber  Post  #372,  American  Legion.  The 
public  is  cordially  invited. 
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PICTURE  BY  RICHARD  MCCOLLOUGH 


JON  MUMMAW,  Drummer  Boy 


1963 
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THE  DRUMMER  BOY  OF  SHILOH 


(A  Civil  War  Drama  first  produced  in  Columbia  in  1868) 

Paul  C.  Rodenhauser,  Director 
assisted  by 

Mrs.  Harry  W.  Smoker  Mr.  Robert  Walther 

Mr.  John  Grab  Marion  B.  Weaver,  Music 

COLUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL  AUDITORIUM 

8:30  P.  M. 

Monday,  June  24  thru  Saturday,  June  29,  1963 
Cast  of  250  Persons — Each  Performance  preceded  by  sham  battle 


SYNOPSIS 

THE  DRUMMER  BOY  OF  SHILOH 


ACT  ONE 

— Scene  1:  The  Howard  Home  (Seeds  of  Discord) 

— Scene  2:  The  Road  to  Town  (On  the  Way  to  Enlist) 

— Scene  3:  A  Street  in  Town  (Enlistments — Presentation  of  Colors — 

Farewells  of  Townspeople — Parting  of 
Mother  and  Sons) 

INTERMISSION— 10  Minutes 


ACT  TWO 

— Scene  1:  Camp  of  the  Union  Army 

— Scene  2:  Road  thru  the  Woods 
— Scene  3:  Confederate  Headquarters 
— Scene  4:  Trail  to  Rebel  Camp 
— Scene  5:  Rebel  Outpost 
— Scene  6:  Road  Between  the  Lines 
— Scene  7 :  A  Field  of  Battle 

ACT  THREE 

— Scene  1:  The  Battlefield 

ACT  FOUR 

— Scene  1:  A  Southern  Road 
— Scene  2 :  Andersonville  Prison 


(Song  of  Home — The  Love  Letter — Mart 
Volunteers  as  a  Spy) 

(Rebel  Squad — Joe  on  the  Right  Track) 

(Old  Friends  Meet — Mart  is  Discovered) 
(Joe  Recovers  the  Orders) 

(Escape  of  Mart) 

(Mart  and  Joe  Return) 

(Grand  Charge) 

(Aftermath  of  Battle) 

(Capture  of  Fattie  Smith) 

(The  Dead  Line — ^The  Flag  Waves  Again — 
A  Death  Avenged) 


INTERMISSION— 10  Minutes 

ACT  FIVE 

— Scene  1:  The  Howard  Home  (Family  and  Friends — The  Vacant  Chair) 

_ Scene  2:  Grand  Finale  (Return  of  Soldiers — Goddess  of  Liberty — 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner) 
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CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

THE  DRUMMER  BOY  OF  SHILOH 

(In  order  of  Appearance) 


Harry  Howard  . 

Farmer  Howard  . 

Johnny  Howard . 

Mrs.  Mart  Howard  . 

Mother  Howard  . 

Uncle  Joe . 

Major  Rutledge  . 

Mrs.  Rutledge . 

Frank  Rutledge  . 

Jennie  Howard . 

Mart  Howard  . 

Farmer  Elliot  . 

Mrs.  Elliot  . 

Tom  Elliot  . 

Will  Smith  . 

Fattie  Smith  . 

Captain  Co.  D  . 

Colonel  Robinson . 

Captain  Co.  A . 

Major  General  . 

Captain  Co.  G.  C.S.A . 

General  Cheatham  C.S.A. 

Chief  of  Staff  C.S.A . 

Goddess  of  Liberty  . 


.  Jack  Montgomery 

.  Philip  H.  Glatfelter 

. .  Jon  G.  Mummaw 

,.  Mrs.  John  Rodkey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Seibert 

.  George  F.  Lutz 

.  Jim  L.  Putbrese 

. Miss  Anna  B.  Gable 

.  Edwin  W.  Brown 

...  Miss  Marie  C.  Bryson 

.  Charles  F.  Hartman 

.  Gus  Thomas 

..  Mrs.  Rosanna  Reitzel 

.  Jack  P.  Bell 

.  Joseph  T.  Wolpert 

.  Lloyd  J.  Motter 

Reaves  F.  Goehring,  Jr. 

.  Ben  T.  Johnson 

.  Amos  T.  Lichty 

.  Joseph  F.  Seguin 

. Charles  H.  Williams 

...  Herman  C.  Dallmeyer 

.  James  B.  Schlief 

.  Columbia’s  Choice 


Miss  Marie  Bryson 
Charles  H.  Williams 


Janice  Auer 
Jennifer  Fry 
Karen  Horner 
Kathleen  Kise 
Cheryl  Kraft 


Kathleen  Feltenberger 
Kathy  Groff 
Linda  Heaps 
Sue  Holder 


SOLOISTS 

Mrs.  John  Rodkey,  Jr. 
Joseph  T.  Wolpert 

TABLEAU  BELLES 
Marguerite  McDonald 
Jean  Manley 
Cynthia  Miller 
Huberta  Peters 
Melanie  Pfeiffer 

SISTERS  OF  CHARITY 

Sue  Kame 
Julia  Kunkel 
Catherine  McCarty 
Judy  Mable 


Jack  P.  Bell 


Diane  Rhoads 
Paula  Seibert 
Barbara  Smith 
Jan  Marie  Smith 
Michelle  Zurinski 


Paula  Ott 

Mary  Jane  Smith 

Margaret  Ann  Swisher 
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Jack  Berntheizel 
Mike  Brown 
William  Brubaker 
Robert  G.  Cook 
Robert  Cunningham 
Gregory  Deascenti 
Robert  Denny 
Donald  Dcrwart 


Reaves  F.  Goehring,  Jr.,  Colonel 
Glenn  W.  Waller,  Jr.,  Captain 
Vincent  W.  Nolt,  1st  Lieutenant 
Ronald  Etter,  First  Sgt. 

Jack  Mitten,  Sgt. 

Robert  Myers,  Sgt. 

Charles  Krantz,  Sgt. 

Richard  Brooks,  Cpl. 

Paris  Gentzler,  Cpl. 

Richard  Hamp,  Cpl. 

Frederick  S.  Klein,  Cpl. 

Richard  Nauman,  Cpl. 

Erwin  Seitz,  Cpl. 


Amos  Lichty,  Captain 
Steve  Peters 
Robert  E.  Heineman 
Donald  Shelley 


Co.  A. 

Lester  G.  Millhouse,  Capt. 
Robert  Keck,  Lt. 

John  N.  Hostetter,  1st  Sgt. 
Eugene  M.  Sheppard,  Sgt. 
Richard  E.  Leonard 

Co.  B. 

John  Lichty,  Lt. 

Jack  Berntheizel,  Sgt. 
Robert  Demmy 
Leo  Lutz 
Ben  Peters 


Mrs.  Marion  Weaver,  Organ 
Russell  Sumpman,  Trombone 


Mrs.  John  Montgomery,  Chmn. 
Miss  Sandy  Dallmeyer,  Co-Chm. 
Mr.  Richard  Eichhorn,  Co-Chm. 
Mrs.  James  Grace 
Mrs.  Lester  E.  Shoff 


Mrs.  Lewis  Marley,  Chmn. 
Mrs.  Harry  Snyder,  Co-Chmn. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Avery 


AWKWARD  SQUAD 
W.  D.  Gift 
Joseph  Horn 
John  N.  Hostetter 
Wayne  Kauffman 
John  Keck 
Robert  Keck 
Leo  Lutz 
Ben  Peters 

UNION  SOLDIERS 

Featuring  The  Fencibles 

Privates 
Waldo  Bogart 
William  Boyd 
Andrew  Caldwell 
Stewart  Chronister 
William  Clark,  drummer 
David  Hall,  drummer 
Frederick  Hammond 
James  Hess,  drummer 
Joseph  Kingston,  drummer 
Charles  Krantz,  Jr. 

Amos  Lichty 
John  Lichty 

Union  Soldiers,  Co.  A 

Joseph  Horn,  1st  Sgt. 

Carter  Shultz 
Martin  Fidler,  Sgt. 

CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS 
Earl  Brown 
W.  D.  Gift 
George  Keck,  Jr. 

Glenn  E.  Herr 
John  Keck 
Leonard  Keck 

Mike  Brown 

Nevin  C.  Stauffer,  Corp. 
Wayne  Kauffman 
Robert  C.  Cook 
James  Smoker 

ORCHESTRA 
Wayne  Arnold,  Trumpet 
Philip  Bard,  Trumpet 

WARDROBE 

Mrs.  Melvin  Swingler 
Mrs,  Jay  Lutz 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Spence 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  McManus 
Miss  Isa  Jamieson 

MAKE-UP 

Mrs.  Edwin  Greider 
Mrs.  Albert  Kraft 


“Drummer  Boy”  Alumni 

Mrs.  Gladys  Mathias 


Steven  Peters 
Galen  Poff 
Eugene  M.  Sheppard 
James  Smoker 
David  Splain 
Nevin  C.  Stauffer 
Charles  Zeigler 


Ray  E.  Martin 
Jon  Mummaw,  drummer 
Richard  H.  Nauman,  Jr. 
David  Pickel,  drummer 
Warren  C.  Reidel 
Philip  Sater,  drummer 
Jack  0.  Shoff 
Charles  Smithgall 
John  T.  Waller,  fifer 
Glenn  W.  Waller  III 
Michael  Weaver 


William  Getz 
William  Brubaker 
Barry  Bender 


Robert  Cunningham 
Donald  Dorwart 
Robert  Brooks 
Harold  Fox 
Robert  Beimsderfer 


David  Splain,  1st  Sgt. 
Mike  Cohan 
Dennis  Schlossman 
Steven  M.  Shopf 


John  Hogentogler,  Drums 


Mrs.  James  Wakefield 
Mr.  Richard  Stine 
Mr.  Ben  Johnson 
Mr.  Max  Biffart 


Mrs.  Regis  E.  Parks 
Mrs.  John  Mountz 


Mrs.  Mary  Kreiser 
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PROGRAM  INFORMATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
Mr.  Harry  W.  Smoker,  Jr.  Chm. 


Mr.  Theodore  Miller,  Co-Chmn. 
Miss  Rosemary  Horn 

Mr.  Reaves  F.  Goehring,  Jr. 
Chmn. 


Mr.  Earl  Shive 
Mr.  Hubert  Peters 
Mr.  John  Hinkle,  Jr. 

MILITARY 

Dr.  Fredehick  S.  Kline,  Advisor 


Mr.  Kenneth  Sprout 


Mr.  John  A.  Yohe,  Jr.,  Advisor 


LIGHTING,  STAGE  AND  AMPLIFICATION 


Mr.  Harry  W.  Smoker,  Chmn.  Richard  Groom 

Mr.  Charles  Frasch,  Co-Chmn.  Terry  Baughman 

Mr.  Charles  Brubaker  William  Bennett 

John  Morgan  John  Grunden 

James  Douglas  Mr.  William  Worley 


Glenn  Hershey 
Ronald  Manley 
David  Rupp 
John  Brown 
Thomas  Morgan 


PROPERTY 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Kraft 


Mrs.  Samuel  Kauffman,  Chmn. 
Mr.  Norman  Hartman,  Co-Chm. 
Mrs.  James  Kunkel 
Mrs.  Gerald  Hoch 


BACKSTAGE  ASSISTANTS 

Mrs.  Edwin  Brown 
Mr.  Gardiner  Mummaw 
Mr.  Benjamin  Roye 
Mrs.  Warren  Broome 


Mrs.  Charles  Birk 
Mrs.  Francis  Hohenadel 
Mrs.  Richard  Donnelly 


Mr.  Samuel  Kauffman,  Chmn. 
Mr.  John  Mimnall 
Mr.  Gerald  Nikolaus 
Mr.  Marvin  Albright 


FIREWORKS  AND  GROUND  CREW 

Mr.  David  Fritz 
Mr.  Sterling  Atlee 
Mr.  Donald  Birk 
Mr.  Richard  Gerfin 


Mr.  Harvey  Frasch 
Mr.  Charles  Ruby 
Mr,  Grant  Blottenberger 
Mr.  Robert  Coller 
Mr.  Joseph  Wall 


USHERETTES 


Monday 

Sandy  Bechtold 
Ellen  Clark 
Mary  Ellen  Heitz 
Jennie  Holland 
Linda  Greider 
Kathy  Kreiser 
Betty  Theis 
Julia  Runkle 

Thursday 

Betty  Bachman 
Judi  Groom 
Darlene  Grove 
Ruth  Heinaman 
Donna  Miller 
Shirley  Myers 
Catherine  Richardson 
Betty  Thomas 


Mrs.  Floyd  Shultz,  Chm. 


Tuesday 
Joan  Berdiner 
Fat  Crist 
Vicki  Eddy 
Geraldine  Fisher 
Carla  Haug 
Jo  Ann  Hess 
Roberta  Musser 
Sharon  Stetler 

Friday 

Jeanette  Bair 
Barbara  Draper 
Gale  Edwards 
Roberta  Hake 
Sandi  Hobday 
Linda  Kauffman 
Charlene  Deed 
Melanie  Smoker 


Wednesday 
Lara  Avery 
Judy  Fisher 
Florence  Hardnele 
Doris  Kaufhold 
Christine  Keesey 
Margaret  Moore 
Judi  Potter 
Marie  Smith 

Saturday 

Melanie  Bishop 
Mary  Jane  Hetter 
Bernadette  Keim 
Betty  Kline 
Kathy  McVey 
Mary  Ann  Smith 
Peggy  Tynes 
Pat  Veatch 


CREDITS 


J.  H.  Troup  Music  House,  Inc.,  38-40  West  King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  —  Hammond  Organ 

Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Marley  —  Confederate  and  Union  Flags,  Miss  Anna  Nau  1863  American  Flag 

Columbia  Chapter  724,  Women  of  the  Moose  —  “Drummer  Boy”  Programs 

The  Lancaster  Fencibles,  Mountville  V.  F,  W.  Color  Guard 

Mrs.  Daisy  Musser  —  Costume  worn  by  Mrs.  Shannon  in  early  production 

Miss  Isa  Jamieson,  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Huber  —  Costumes 

Columbia  Borough  School  District  —  Use  of  the  High  School  and  Grounds 
The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  —  Goddess  of  Liberty  Competition 
Lucas  Mfg.  Co.,  Hollis  Mfg.  Co.  —  Material 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  York,  Pa.  —  Habits 

WGAL-TV,  WCOY,  Columbia  News,  Lancaster  Newspapers 
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HISTORY  OF  <<THE  DRUIVIIViER  BOY'' 


by  Paul  Rodenhauser 


“The  Drummer  Boy,”  or  “The  Spy  of  Shiloh,”  has  been  a  traditional  military  melo¬ 
drama  on  the  Columbia  scene  since  1868.  According  to  historical  references  from  area 
sources,  it  was  first  presented  in  Union  Hall,  the  Third  Floor  of  the  old  Cherry 
Street  School  Building,  in  1868,  under  the  direction  of  “Prof.  A.  H.  Nail,  Proprietor.” 

Prof.  Nail  also  played  the  role  of  Uncle  Joe.  To  guard  against  unauthorized  perfor¬ 
mances,  Uncle  Joe’s  dialogue  was  never  incorporated  in  the  playbook,  except  in  the 
form  of  a  few  cue  words  for  the  next  performer.  In  later  years,  “Master  Harry,”  Prof. 
Nail’s  son,  played  the  title  role  of  “The  Drummer  Boy,”  and  his  part,  too,  was  embel¬ 
lished  with  lines  and  stage  business  far  beyond  the  material  printed  in  the  book. 

As  a  result,  it  was  a  difficult  undertaking  thru  the  years  to  attempt  the  production 
of  the  play  without  the  presence  of  the  proprietor  and  his  son.  Prof.  Nail  toured  many 
areas  of  the  country  with  the  melodrama,  utilizing  community  talent  for  roles  not 
portrayed  by  members  of  the  Nail  family.  Columbia,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
the  consistent  headquarters  for  the  play.  It  was  presented  annually  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  never  less  frequently  than  once  every  decade  until  1938. 

The  1938  performances  were  the  last  until  the  current  production.  The  late  Harry 
I.  Desher  was  prominently  identified  with  “The  Drummer  Boy,”  earlier  as  a  per¬ 
former,  later  as  the  director,  for  a  long  period  of  time.  He  produced  and  directed  the 
1925  and  1929  stagings,  after  having  taken  part  as  a  player  in  1916  and,  apparently, 
in  1910.  General  E.  C.  Shannon,  in  dozens  of  Opera  House  performances,  portrayed  the 
role  of  Frank  Rutledge;  his  interpretation  was  so  realistic  to  the  1896  and  1897  (and 
later)  audiences,  that  he  was  hissed  and  booed  on  the  streets.  Mrs.  Shannon  was  i- 
dentified  with  the  play  in  several  productions. 

Other  Columbia  family  names  linked  with  “The  Drummer  Boy”  in  different  per¬ 
iods  included  Berntheizel,  Clepper,  Staab,  Swartz,  Desch,  Musser,  Lutz,  Gable,  Eck- 
man.  Brown,  Welsh,  Hirneisey,  Laird,  Jameison,  Aston,  Hall,  Haberstroh,  Seifert, 
Breittigan,  Dennison,  Uloth,  and  many  others.  As  the  Drummer  Boy  of  1925  and  29, 
and  the  director  of  the  1938  production,  I  remember  vividly  the  great  emotional  stir 
the  play  always  managed  to  create  with  Columbians— whether  in  front  or  in  back  of 
the  footlights. 

Among  the  1963  cast  are  several  members  of  the  1938  cast,  including  Edwin  W. 
Brown,  Rosanna  Reitzel  and  Philip  H.  Glatfelter.  George  Lutz  plays  the  role  of  Uncle 
Joe,  for  which  his  father  was  long  noted.  There  are  other  “family  connections”  and 
other  close  associations  with  former  cast  members  and  former  productions. 

“The  Drummer  Boy”  is  not  notable  for  its  literary  excellence.  However,  it  is  an  au¬ 
thentic  representation  of  the  play  writing  of  a  century  ago,  and  it  does— with  broad 
humor  and  tenderness — depict  in  dramatic  form — the  emotions  and  viewpoints  of 
those  who  lived,  fought  and  died  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
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PICTURE  COURTESY  OF  MR.  EARL  STRICKLER 


EARLY  CAST  OF  “THE  DRUMMER  BOY” 

1st  row  seated;  Mr.  Ellis  Simpson,  Mr.  Harry  Clepper,  Mr. Walter  Stevenson,  Mr.  Allen  Eckman.  2nd  row  seated;  Miss 
Sarah  Wright,  Fred  Heckel,  Mrs.  Maude  Shannon,  Mr.  Copland,  Miss  Jeanette  Deeg.  3rd  row  standing;  Mr.  Joseph 
Sheckard,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wright,  Miss  Jean  McCalley,  Mr.  Elmer  Forrey,  Gen.  Edward  Shannon,  Col.  Eckman,  L.  Colonel 
Bernthizel,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Klair,  Mr.  Ben  Lichty,  Mr.  Ralph  Sweeney,  Mr.  Clepper,  Dr.  G.  Bernthizel 


CAST  OF  “THE  DRUMMER  BOY”  1963 


Mr.  Lloyd  Motter,  Mr.  Charles  Hartman,  Mr.  James  Schleif,  Mrs.  John  Rodkey,  Mr.  Herman  Dallmeyer,  Mrs.  Robert 
Seibert,  Mr.  Joseph  Seguin,  Jon  Mummaw,  Mr.  Joseph  Wolpert,  Miss  Marie  Bryson,  Mr.  Edwin  Brown,  Mrs.  Rosanna 
Reitzel,  Mr.  Jack  Bell,  Miss  Anna  Gable,  Mr.  Paul  Rodenhauser,  Mr.  Jack  Montgomery 
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The  Lancaster  Fencibles  today  portray  the  first  Civil  War  Unit  to  leave  Lancaster  County  for  the  defense  of  the  Union. 
They  have  participated  in  many  parades,  sham  battles,  and  reenactments  among  which  were  Bull  Run  and  Antietam. 
This  year  the  Fencibles  were  the  only  reactivated  Civil  War  Unit  invited  to  participate  in  the  Lincoln  Birthday  Ceremonies 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  They  are  featured  each  evening  during  the  Centennial  in  the  sham  battle  and  parade  and  the 
‘‘Drummer  Boy.” 
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ORIGINAL  PLANNERS  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL 


Columbians  from  all  walks  of  life  including  representatives  from  social,  civic,  frater¬ 
nal  and  service  organizations  met  at  the  Teen  Age  Center  on  Thursday,  October  11, 
1962  to  lay  the  plans  for  the  commemoration  of  Columbia’s  dramatic  role  in  the  Civil 
War. 

Rev.  H.  James  Meyers,  first  vice  president  of  the  Columbia  Ministerial  Association 
and  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church  offered  the  closing  prayer  and  benediction. 

Those  present  and  the  organizations  represented  were: 

Rose  Zink,  Senior  Citizens 
Reaves  Goehring,  Fencibles 
Howard  Reiser,  Columbia  Lions  Club 
Mrs.  Richard  Gaus 

Mrs.  Anthony  Deascenti,  St.  Peter’s  Mothers’  Club 
Mrs.  Charles  Kirchner, 

Mrs.  Kitty  Millhouse,  Holy  Trinity  Mothers’  Club 
Mrs.  Hazel  Kaufhold,  Knights  of  Columbus  Auxiliary 
Mrs.  L.  O.  Loechel,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
Cleon  B.  Hilliar,  Columbia  Fire  Police 
Mrs.  Carl  Huber,  Columbia  Woman’s  Club 
Mayor  John  E.  Spicer,  Community 

Samuel  Heineman,  Columbia  Hospital  Board  of  Directors 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Seguin,  St.  Peter’s  Parish  Women 
Mrs.  Albert  Storm,  Lancaster  newspapers 

Mrs.  Jane  Debus,  Clarence  Smith,  Paul  Snyder,  A.  W.  Droege,  Thomas  R.  Frye,  Mrs. 

Harold  Risser,  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Beatrice  Frank,  Richard  McCullough,  Columbia  News 

Grace  Holland,  Park  School  PTA 

Philip  H.  Glatfelter,  III,  Columbia  Coin  Club  and  Knights  of  Columbus 
John  Buchanan,  Harry  Gibbs,  Lake  Clark  Boat  Club 
The  Rev.  H.  James  Meyers,  Columbia  Ministerium 

Mrs.  Elaine  Bigler,  Mrs.  Arlene  Benedict,  Mrs.  Della  Hollingsworth,  Mrs.  Suzanne  Vera, 
American  Legion  Auxiliary 

William  R.  Groom,  Columbia  Borough  Planning  Commission 
Theodore  Miller,  Columbia  Rotary  Club 
Nevin  E.  Stauffer,  Columbia  Stamp  Club 

Philip  H.  Glatfelter,  Columbia  Trust  Company  and  Home  Building  and  Loan,  also  Civil 

War  Round  Table  of  Lancaster  Historical  Society 

Mrs.  Christian  Hamaker,  Mrs.  William  Weimer,  Booster  Club 

Mrs.  Roseanna  Reitzel,  Miss  Dorothy  Carnahan,  Columbia  Chapter  No.  724,  Women  of 
the  Moose 

Rose  Bell,  Catholic  War  Veterans  Auxiliary 
John  Rodkey,  Central  National  Bank 
Jack  Yohe,  National  Guards 
Mervin  Zeamer,  Gregg  Smith,  Taylor  PTA 
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Robert  Mann,  Columbia  Industrial  Association 
Norman  Hartman,  community  development  committee 

Mrs.  C.  Harry  Mable,  Auxiliary  Cyrene  Commandery  No.  34,  K-T  and  the  Men’s  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
Donald  Peters,  United  Church  of  Christ 

Mrs.  Mary  Ortman,  Catholic  War  Vet  Girl  Scout  Troop  No.  1018 

Hubert  Peters,  Playground  Association 

Philip  Rupp,  Henry  Myers,  Teenage  Club 

John  Rutter,  Clarence  Knighton,  Catholic  War  Veterans 

Philip  Haberstroh,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Holy  Trinity  Catholic  Church 

Arthur  Fischer,  Holy  Trinity  Church  and  the  Holy  Name  Society 

Mrs.  Harry  Smoker,  Mrs.  Charles  Morrow,  Columbia  Hospital  Auxiliary 

Major  J.  J.  Mawson,  E.  F.  Vozella,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 

Harry  W.  Smoker,  Columbia  High  School,  Trinity  United  Church  of  Christ 
Grace  Keeport,  Anna  Wagner,  Columbia  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Club 
Mrs.  Rosalie  Loder,  Mrs.  Anna  Mohler,  Holy  Trinity  Council  of  Catholic  Women 
Paul  C.  Rodenhauser,  general  chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE  HEADS 

Dr.  John  Denney,  Mr.  Stephen  Wisler,  Mrs.  Harold  Risser,  Mr.  Harold  Rothenberger,  Mrs.  Floyd  Shultz,  Mr.  John 
Denney,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Kraft,  Mrs.  Harry  Snyder,  Mr.  Richard  Eichhorn,  Mrs.  Lewis  Marley,  Mr.  Charles  Frasch, 
Mrs.  John  Montgomery,  Mr.  Robert  Walther,  Mrs.  Harry  Smoker,  Mr.  Philip  Glatfelter,  Miss  Sandra  Dallmeyer,  Mr.  Harry 
Smoker,  Jr.  Not  present  for  picture;  Mr.  C.  Bernard  Seiple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Kauffman,  Mr.  Reaves  Goehring,  Mr.  John 
Yohe,  Jr.,  Mr.  Norman  Hartman,  Mrs.  Gladys  Mathias,  Mr.  Theodore  Miller,  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Kline,  Mr.  Paul  Rodenhauser. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  BOOSTERS 


These  persons  donated  $10  or  more  for  an  initiaE  fund  to  start 
the  Centennial. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralston  Adams 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Stanley  Albright 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earl  C.  Albright 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Nelson  Albright 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Allison  Sr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  E.  Aston 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Bartch  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Baylinson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Beattie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  LeRoy  Beck 

Mr.  Edwin  Bernard 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Beshler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  S.  Bessick 

Mr.  George  H.  Blaine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Blank 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  G.  Blottenberger 

Miss  Clara  M.  Brady 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Brockley 

Mr.  Edwin  M.  Brown 

Mr.  Truman  E.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Bruner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wilson  Bucher 

Miss  Anna  L.  Carter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Carter 

Miss  Mary  K.  Carter 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Chern 

Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Cleland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  S.  Crist 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardiner  Criswell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Datesman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Denney 

Mr.  Franklin  V.  Denison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A1  W.  Droege 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ted  Eastridge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bern  F.  Edelman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Finefrock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Finegan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  J.  Fischer 

Mrs.  Stella  G.  Fleisher 

Mr.  Cletus  R.  Freeland 

The  Harry  H.  Gable  Family 

Mr.  Roy  K.  Garber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  H.  Geisenberger  Jr. 

Mr.  Philip  H.  Glatfelter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Grace 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Bennett  Gram 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Gray  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Greider  Sr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elam  J.  Groff  Jr. 


Miss  Mary  S.  Groff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Haberstroh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clifford  R.  Haefner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lester  P.  Haldeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  L.  Hanes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Harple 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Neal  O.  Harris 

Miss  Catherine  P.  Heckel 

Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Heineman 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Heltshe 

Miss  Josephine  Herbert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Hinkle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Horn 

Miss  Rosemary  Horn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  N.  Jacobs 

Miss  Isa  Jamieson 

Mr.  Lester  S.  Kame 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Emerson  W.  Kane  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Glenn  W.  Kauffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  J.  Kaufhold 

Mrs.  Amy  Keim 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  Keim 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Keiper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Kiehl 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Chester  M.  Kline 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lloyd  Kline 

Mrs.  Mary  Kreiser 

Mr.  Stuart  W.  Leib 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Lockard 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lloyd  O.  Loechel 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Lombard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Lucas  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Market 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  Marley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Clark  McCachren 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  McDevitt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  McDivett 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  McNeal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Metzger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Metzger 

Miss  Elizabeth  Zahm  Minich 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Mountz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardiner  Mummaw 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Charles  Myers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  August  M.  Nolte 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Null  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Werner  Ortmann 

Mrs.  Jennie  Ostertag 


Mr.  Robert  L.  Pfannebecker 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Harry  Pickle  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  W.  Pinkerton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Potter 
Mr.  Emmett  W.  Rasbridge 
Miss  Susan  Given  Rhodes 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  N.  Risser 
Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  N.  Roberts 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Rochow 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  P.  C.  Rodenhauser  Sr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Rodkey  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Roye 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Sahd 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Seifried 
Miss  Violet  K.  Shanabrook 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Sheckard 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Shenk 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leslie  1.  Shortlidge 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  P.  Shreiner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  D.  Smaling 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Y.  Smith 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Smoker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  P.  Snyder 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  V.  Snyder 
Mr.  John  E.  Spicer  Jr. 

Mr.  D.  Elwood  Sprenkle 
Miss  Janet  B.  Stair 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  W.  Staman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nevin  A.  Stauffer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  Stepanchak 
Miss  Anna  D.  Stotz 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  C.  Stover  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Wagner 
Mr.  John  A.  Walls 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sylvester  J.  Welsh 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cornelius  Westerman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Westerman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Gerhart  Witte 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Yinger 
Mr.  &  and  Mrs.  Martin  Young 
MEMORIALS 
In  Memory  of  .  .  . 

1.  Milton  Frank 
William  and  Barbara  Herbert 
John  W.  Kiscaden 
Caroline  F.  Peters 
Lester  Saylor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Heaps 
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PATRON  LIST 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Agresta 

Miss  Ellen  L.  Arnold 

Mrs.  J.  Stanley  Arnold 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  G.  Arnold 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Glenn  Banner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Baumgardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Beaston 

Mrs.  Charles  Bender 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Bentley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  W.  Bergey 

George  E.  Bergey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Birk 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  P.  Bishop 

Linda  E.  Bishop 

Melanie  N.  Bishop 

Mary  C.  Bittner 

Thomas  M.  Blank 

Harriet  R.  Blank 

Jeanne  L.  Blank 

Anita  M.  Blank 

Thomas  R.  Blank 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Bongart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  Breuninger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Broome 

Miss  M.  Dorothy  Broome 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Brommer 

Mildred  M.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Brown 

Mrs.  Marie  Brupbacher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wilson  Bucher 

Mrs.  Susan  Burg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardiner  Clark 

Carole  Ann  Clark 

Catherine  Smeltzer  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardiner  Criswell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Crouse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Crowther 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  L.  Demmy 

Anne  Rannels  Denney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Denney  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Detz 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Donaldson 

Mary  Ann  Donaldson 

Mr.  Forrest  H.  Dutlinger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Eck 

Mrs.  Nancy  D.  Edelman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  E.  Fitzgerald  Sr. 

Joseph  E.  Flick 

Charles  R.  Frasch 

Erma  V.  Frasch 

Miss  Elva  E.  Freeland 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Freeland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Gamberling 

Barbara  E.  Geltz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Geltz 

Miss  Mathilde  E.  Gerfin 

Minnie  Tyler  Gerfin 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Witmer  Gerth 

Miss  Louise  Grab 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Gundel 

Leslie  H.  Gundel 

Ruth  Gundel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  R.  Haberstroh 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  A.  Haberstroh 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  L.  Hain 
Larry  Hain 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Hartmann 
Mrs.  Leona  A.  Hartmann 
Miss  Mary  M.  Henry 
Josephine  Herbert 
Edgar  J.  Hetter 
Mrs.  Lillie  B.  Holder 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Holder 
Sue  Holder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Horn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  T.  Horn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Horn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Horn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Houck 

Misses  Mary  &  Isa  Jamieson 

Mrs.  Margaret  I.  Kauffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Kauffman 

Wayne  S.  Kauffman 

Emmy  Lou  Keeport 

Grace  W.  Keeport 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cornelius  Keim 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  J.  Kennedy  Jr. 

Mildred  Kiehl 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kise 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Kuhn 

Karen  &  Donnie  Kuhn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earl  Lazarus 

Miss  Jeanie  G.  Lee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Long 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Garland  Lusk 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Lynch 

Yvonne  Marsland 

Mrs.  Gladys  Mathias 

Mrs.  Virgie  McKinney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  F.  McKonly  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Mease 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Mellinger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horace  M.  Menchey 

Mrs.  Myra  M.  Menchey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Miller  Sr. 

Joseph  M.  Miller  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Mischek 
Mrs.  Erma  E.  Montgomery 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Edwin  Moore 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  S.  Morgan 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  V.  Morrow 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Mountz 
August  &  Jeanette  Nau 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  W.  Null 


Helen  Oberholtzer 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  O’Brien 

Miss  Loretta  Rietschy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  J.  Roeser 

Mary  E.  Rote 

Miss  Katherine  Roy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Rust 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  W.  Sample 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Sarbaugh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Scantling 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Schickling 

Everett  Schleif 

Savania  Schleif 

Miss  Margaret  Ann  Schuck 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  K.  Seibert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Seibert 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Seibert  Jr. 

Naomi  A.  Seipel 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  James  L.  Shaffer 

Miss  E.  Beatrice  Shaub 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  P.  Shreiner 

Annette  R.  &  Suzanne  H.  Smedley 

Frederick  H.  Smedley,  HI 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Smoker 

Lynn  P.  Smoker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Snyder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Speraw 

Minnie  Boyd  Stair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Storm 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Millard  Strickler 

Earl  T.  Strickler 

Mrs.  John  H.  Swartz  Sr. 

Alma  L.  Swingler 

Emily  Swingler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  N.  A.  Trout 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Uloth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cleon  E.  Wagner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Wagner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Walther 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wickenheiser  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Williams 

Mark  L.  &  John  R.  Williams 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Guy  D.  Wingerd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Wolcott 

Miss  Clarissa  M.  Wolcott 

Gertrude  Wright 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Yablonavitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  G.  Yentzer 

Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Ziegler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Ziegler 

IN  MEMORY 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Gerfin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roy  Lehman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Luts 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Roye 
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H.  C.  ALBRIGHT 

Aluminum  Siding 
Roofing 

Cement  Work 
Carpenter  Work 


Weigel's  Pure  Food  Store 


Serving  the  Community  for  60  years 


313  Walnut  St. 


Columbia,  Pa. 


Compliments  of 


HARTMAN'S  CAFE 


Good  Food  —  Liquor  —  Cocktails 


4 


A 


Dairii 
Queen 


► 


Compliments  of  a  Friend 


Compliments  of 

THE 

COLUMBIA  INDUSTRIAL 

ASSOCIATION 
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PART  OF  AN  HISTORICAL  PICTURE! 


This  Centennial  Commemoration  is  centered  deeply  in  history 
and  sentiment  and  age. 

We  feel  so  much  a  part  of  it  because  we  too  possess  these 
very  attributes — after  all,  we  were  organized  in  1812! 


The  present  Board  of  Directors 

Walter  W.  Lucas,  Jr 
James  W.  Staman 
John  F.  Hinkle 
Harry  P.  Shreiner 
Wilson  Bucher 

Sylvester  J.  Welsh 


,,  Chairman 

William  H.  McDivett 
Emerson  W.  Kane,  Sr- 
Dr.  William  C.  Haberstroh 
Dr.  Charles  G.  Hill 
Secretary 


The  present  Officers 

Walter  W.  Lucas,  Jr.,  President 

John  F.  Hinkle,  Vice-President 
Sylvester  J.  Welsh,  Cashier 

Clair  R.  Young,  Assistant  Cashier 
Wilson  Bucher,  Solicitor 


The  First-Columbia  National  Bank 

Fourth  and  Locust  Streets 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania 
ORGANIZED  IN  1812 

Member  Member 

Federal  Reserve  System  Federal  Reserve  Insurance  Corporation 
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Compliments  of 

H.  C.  OSTERTAG  &  COLUMBIA  LINOLEUM  CO. 

APPLIANCES 

HOME  MODERNIZING 


Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

Silco  Cut  Price  Stores,  Inc. 

NIKOLAUS  CO. 

APPLIANCES  —  WIRING 

309  Locust  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

HOME  IMPROVEMENTS 

ROBERT  L.  HURST 

Compliments  of 

J.  H.  OSTERTAG 

BEER  DISTRIBUTOR 

FURNITURE  —  FLOOR  COVERING 

163  Locust  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

444  Locust  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Pinkerton's  Photo  &  Jewelry  Store 

R.  E.  SHECKARD  &  SON 

See  the  new  automatic  Agfa  Camera 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 

State  Theatre  Building  Columbia,  Pa. 

3rd  &  Cherry  Sts.  Columbia,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  H.  SMITH 

TH  UNDERBIRD  —  FORD  —  FALCON 

BEER  DISTRIBUTOR 

Russell  — Winters,  Inc. 

650  Florence  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

6th  St.  &  Lancaster  Ave.  Columbia,  Pa. 
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Compliments  of 

COLUMBIA  PLATING  WORKS,  INC. 


GAINER  BROS. 

USED  CAR  DEALERS 


Phone  684-2725 

LONG'S  FUNERAL  HOME 


760  Locust  St. 


Columbia,  Pa. 


855  Chestnut  St. 


Columbia,  Pa. 


MARGUERITE  SHOP 

HATS 

13  S.  4th  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 


GILL'S  HOTEL 

GOOD  SEA  FOOD  &  GOOD  FOOD 
More  For  Your  Money  Here 
Than  Any  Place  in  Town 


Compliments  of 

Columbia  Motor  Parts,  Inc. 

Distributors 

Auto  Parts  —  Supplies  —  Equipment 


138  Lancaster  Ave. 


Columbia,  Pa. 
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Phone  684-2625 

YVONNE'S  BEAUTY 

IN  MEMORY  OF 

SHOP 

EUGENE  H.  McMANUS 

YVONNE  MARSIAND^  Prop. 

432  Locust  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Phone  684-2660 

SCHMIDTS  of  Philadelphia 

Full-Taste  Beer 

Compliments  of 

Distributed  by 

POTTER'S 

HARRY  E.  CROM,  INC. 

> 

DOROTHY  SHOPPE 

also 

Other  Brands  of  Beer 

Misses’  and  Ladies’  Apparel 

and 

SOFT  DRINK 

649  Plane  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

353  Locust  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Compliments  of 

ORTMANN'S  PHARMACY 
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Phone  684-2165  or  684-2166 

Service  With  A  Smile  —  Mokes  Shopping  Worthwhile 

HEINEMAN'S  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

“Since  1  878  has  not  deviated  from  their  policy  of  honesty  &  service  to  their 

shopping  clientele!’’ 

245-255  Locust  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Phone  684-2687 

LACY'S  ESSO 

All  Minor  Repairs 
State  Inspection  —  Road  Service 
Tires  —  Batteries  —  Accessories 

3rd  &  Chestnut  Sts.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Phone  684-2710 


KITCH'S  HOTEL 

BEER  —  WINES  —  LIQUOR 


8th  &  Union  Sts.  Columbia,  Pa. 


COLUMBIA  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

CANDIES,  CIGARETTES,  CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 

41 1  Locust  Street  Columbia,  Pa. 


COLUMBIA  TRUST  COMPANY 


Philip  H  Glatfelter,  President 

(Farmer  Howard,  Drummer  Boy  Production  of  1938  &1963) 


Phone  684-2236 


Columbia 

Wall  Paper  &  Paint  Store 


Third  &  Cherry  Sts. 


Columbia,  Pa. 


HORN'S 

CHEVROLET 

INC. 
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The  Columbia  Telephone  Company 

SALUTES 

Columbia's  History  and  Home  Talent 


Compliments  of 

DEWAN'S  FRANKLIN  HOUSE 

Joseph  F.  Dewan,  Prop. 


141  Locust  St- 


Columbia,  Pa. 


Phone  684-221 4 


Snyder  &  Campbell  Inc. 

L.  P.  GAS  DISTRIBUTOR 

5th  &  Locust  Sts.  Columbia,  Pa. 
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GEORGE  A.  LESCHKE 

EXCAVATING  CONTRACTOR 
Septic  Tanks 

Located,  Cleaned,  Repaired 

Columbia,  Pa. 


ENGLERT'S  GARAGE 

Car  and  Radio  Repair 

R.  D.  #2  Columbia,  Pa. 


Brubaker's  Jewelry  Store 

Leading  Jewelers  for  67  Years 

361  Locust  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Phone  684-2495 

Flora's  House  of  Beauty 

FLORA  A.  LAWRENCE,  Prop. 

548  No.  3rd  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

A 

FRIEND 


KINGS 

Columbia’s  Oldest  and  Largest 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothiers 
Serving  the  Area 
Since  1929 


KRAFT 

FUNERAL  HOME 


Super  Thrift  Markets 

Low  Everyday  Prices 
Fresh  Meats  and  Produce 
Open  Late  Every  Nite 

341  Locust  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 


Compliments  of 


PAT'S 

HOUSE  OF  BEAUTY 
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J.  VINCENT  DIETZ 

L  B.  MUSSER 

PONTIAC  &  BUICK 

COAL  &  FUEL  OIL 

We  Service  What  We  Sell 

535  Union  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Also  Fine  Used  Cars!  1 

Compliments  of 

ORLEANS  TAVERN 

In  One  of  Columbia’s  Oldest 

COLUMBIA  DINER 

Historical  Buildings 

Serving  the  Finest  in  Food  and  Cocktails 

in  French  Quarter  Dining  Room 

Phone  684-2396 

Phone  684-3593 

PauTs  Seat  Cover  Center 

PAUL  SPIAIN,  Owner 

Auto  Tops  —  Glass  Installed 

Truck  Cushions  —  Repaired  &  Recovered 

All  Types  of  Work  At  Reasonable  Rates 

Pink  Poodle  Beauty  Salon 

PAULINE  RICHARDS,  Prop. 

314-316  N.  4th  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

326  Walnut  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

PICKLE'S 

Peter  Lumber  Co. 

CONVALESCENT  HOME 

8th  &  Wrights  Sts.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Penn  &  Plane  Sts.  Columbia,  Pa. 
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Hallmark  Cards  Fanny  Farmer  Candy 

KIRSTEIN'S 

STATIONERS  &  BOOKSELLERS 

367  Locust  St.,  Columbia,  Pa. 

Kodak  Film  Kodak  Developing 

Rodkey's  Barber  Shop 

TWO  BARBERS 

574  Walnut  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Susquehanna  Glass  Co. 

Phone  684-8921 

Compliments  of 

“Hand  Cut”  Crystal  For  All  Occasions 

Denney  Insurance  Agency 

All  Forms  of 

Established  1910 

Fire,  Casualty  and  Marine 

Columbia,  Pa. 

Insurance 

227  Cherry  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Compliments  of 

DURBUROW'S 

SMITH'S  BARBER  SHOP 

WHOLESALE  CANDY 

LANDIS 

HOME  APPLIANCES  &  KITCHENS 

SEE  OUR  DISPLAY 

Compliments  of 

BILL'S  LUNCH 

449  Locust  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 
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Phone  684-2638 

KECK'S 

SHOP  and  SAVE 
Self  Service  Super  Market 
CHOICE  HOME  DRESSED  MEATS 

178  S.  5th  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

C.  A.  HERR 

HARDWARE 

3rd  &  Walnut  Sts.  Columbia,  Pa. 


THE 

ART  GRAFTERS 

PRINTING  &  STATIONERY 


KLINE  S  GIFT  SHOP 

GIFTS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
419  Locust  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 


Bongart's  Flower  Shop 

FLOWERS  BY  WIRE 

12th  &  Manor  Sts.  Columbia,  Pa. 

KULP'S  GULF  SERVICE 

GENERAL  REPAIR  GARAGE 
Official  Inspection  Station 

4th  &  Chestnut  Sts.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Phone  684-2745 

Brooksie's  Beauty  Salon 

Specialists  in 

HAIR  SHAPING,  STYLING,  TINTING 
AND  PERMANENT  WAVING 
HELEN  MIILAR,  Prop. 

420  Walnut  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Phone  684-9686 

AL'S  STEAK  SHOP 

Specializing  in 
Steak  Sandwiches  &  Subs 
Pizza  Pies  —  Hot  Sausages  —  Sandwiches 

244  Locust  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 
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nf  OInlumbuH 

Columbia  Council,  No.  2294 

COLUMBIA,  PA. 


Phone  684-4686 


HARVEY  D.  ABEL 

Gulf  Fuel  Oil  Distributor 

Columbia,  Pa. 


Compliments  of 


Columbia  Woman's  Club 


Stan  Albright  Agency 


Columbia,  Pa. 


Nationwide  Insurance 


15  No.  Third  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 
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Phone  684-4808 

Dombach's  Cabinet  Shop 

Custom  Built  Kitchen  Cabinets 

Lively's  Grocery 

Grandmother  &  Grandfather  Clocks 

Wholesale  &  Retail 

Home — Office — Business 

General  Repairs 

Fruits  &  Vegetables 

Earl  N.  Dombach 

658  Walnut  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

5th  &  Cherry  Sts.  Columbia,  Pa. 

A.  M.  FLANAGAN,  Dist. 

^cCCcf  A 

FAR  EAST  INN 

BEER  &  SODA 

Chinese  Food  By  Tang 

Cocktails  —  Steaks  &  Chops 

323  Cherry  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Columbia,  Pa. 

Stehman's  Potato  Chips 

Phone  684-9807 

Processed  by  Henry  G.  Stehman 

Haller's  Insurance  Agency 

R.  D.  No.  1  Manheim,  Pa. 

426  Chestnut  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

ANDY'S 

LUTZ  CAFE 

MEATS  &  GROCERIES 

4th  &  Cherry  Sts.  Columbia,  Pa. 

124  S.  5th  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 
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Compliments 


Colonial  Metals  Co. 
Columbia,  Penna. 
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Phone  684-5671 

LITTLE  GIANT 


Harold  McKonly  Garage 

Car  Undercoating  —  Paint  &  Body  Work 


Headquarters  for  Stehman’s  Chips 


24  Hr.  Towing 


531  Union  St. 


Columbia,  Pa. 


322  Cherry  St. 


Columbia,  Pa. 


Compliments  of 


FALTIN  CAFE 

410  Locust  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 


Columbia  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce 


Columbia,  Pa. 


BOB'S  DINER 


Compliments  of 


24  Hr.  Service 


134  Lancaster  Ave.  Columbia,  Pa. 


Charles  Haldeman  &  Son 
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Compliments  of 


EICHHORN'S 

STORE  FOR  MEN 

13  North  Fourth  Street  Columbia,  Penna. 
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Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

HARRY  K.  SWEIKERT 

HINKLE'S  PHARMACIES 

GARAGE 

(Our  70th  year  of  service) 

22  S.  9th  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Columbia  Wrightsville 

BYERS  PASTRY  SHOP 

Phone  684-6041 

Compliments  of 

17  N.  4th  St.,  Columbia,  Pa. 

FREDA'S  BEAUTY  SALON 

Market  Basket,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

FREDA  KEPERLING,  Prop. 

Olmstead  Plaza,  Middletown,  Pa. 

846  Blunston  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Phone  684-2330 

ALBRIGHT  BROS. 

Electric  —  APPLIANCES  —  Gas 
Philco  —  COLOR  T-V  —  Motorola 
Kelvinator  —  Hoover  —  Speed  Queen 


Third  &  Locust  Sts. 

Columbia,  Pa. 

Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

COLUMBIA  CLEANERS 

WILLIAM  BAUMAN'S 

(PAPARD  BROS.) 

310-312  Cherry  St.  Columbia^  Pa. 

SERVICE  STATION 

Compliments  of 

Phone  684-2516 

DEASCENTI'S  TEXACO  SERVICE 

TOM  &  PAUL  CROUSE 

Cars  Washed  &  Lubricated 

USED  CARS 

318  Chestnut  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 
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Phone  684-2461 

ROBERT  L.  GRAHAM  &  SONS 

T.V.  and  Radio  Sales  and  Service 


524  S.  9th  St. 

Columbia,  Pa. 

STATE  FARM 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

EDWIN  E.  GREIDER,  SR.,  Agent 

Compliments  of 

HOTEL  LOCUST 

Auto  -  Life  -  Fire  -  Home  Owners 

EMBASSY  HOTEL 

465  Locust  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Phone  684-2425 

Compliments  of 

C.  E.  Greenawalt  Sons 

Betty's  Beauty  Shoppe 

MEAT  MARKET 

625  S.  14th  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Mountville,  Pa. 

The  Columbia  News,  Inc. 

COLUMBIA  AMVETS 

Your  Hometown  Newspaper 

POST  153 

Since  1888 

Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

STITT'S  GARAGE 

STUDENROTH 

Automatic  Transmission  Specialist 

SUNOCO  SERVICE  STATION 

R.  D.  No.  1  Columbia,  Pa. 

166  Lancaster  Ave.  Columbia,  Pa. 
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JACK  HORNER  SHOES 


Compliments  of 


Columbia,  Pa.  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


York  County  Shopping  Center 


F.  W.  Woolworth 


Phone  684-2704 


WAY  OIL  CO. 

Formerly  Herbert  Coal  &  Ice  Co. 
Distributor  of  Atlantic  Products 


2nd  &  Mill  Sts. 


Columbia,  Pa. 


Compliments  of 


SMITHS  JEWELERS 


429  Locust  St. 


Columbia,  Pa. 
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THE  CENTRAL  BANK  OF  COLUMBIA 


The  friendly 
service  bank 


1888  —  1963 


75th  Anniversary 
Thanks  to  you 


We  solicit  and  appreciate  your  account 


Member 

Federal  Reserve  System 


Member 

Fed.  Deposit  Ins.  Corp. 


Phone  684-3539 


American  Service  Station 

Greyhound  Bus  Terminal 
M.  CAMPBELL,  Prop. 


5th  &  Locust  Sts. 


Columbia,  Pa. 


Phone  684-2718 


DANIEL  W.  LEBER 


FUNERAL  HOME 


810  Locust  St. 


Columbia,  Pa. 


W.  T.  GRANT  CO 


Swiger's  Food  Market 


Groceries  —  Meats  —  Produce 


22  N.  9th  St. 


Columbia,  Pa. 


Phone  684-6103 


LUTZ'S 

Barber  Shop 

By  Appointment  Only 


1124  Walnut  St. 


Columbia,  Pa. 


Phone  684-9805 


BILL  ETTER 


TAILOR  SHOP 

Ready  to  wear  and  custom  made  clothes 
“It  is  better  from  Etter” 

1128  Central  Ave.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Phone  684-6026 

GRACE  STUDIO 

PORTRAITS  —  WEDDINGS 

Family  Record  Plan  Member  Portrait  Studio 

41 8  Locust  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 
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Phone  426-2561 


SHIREMAN'S  GARAGE 

Marietta,  Pa. 

Plymouth  Valiant 

Sales  Service 

Esso  Gas  and  Oils 

Serving  our  Community  for  over  40  years 


Columbia  Fraternal  Assn. 
Columbia  Friendship  Assn. 
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FORESTERS  OF  AMERICA 

Court  Susquehanna,  No.  235 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania 
ORGANIZED  APRIL  4,  1900 


The 

Columbia  Water 
Company 
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Compliments  of 

K.  W.  Hoellerich  &  Son 

THE 

DRY  CLEANING  —  DYEING 

28  N.  Third  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

SICO 

Phone  684-241 0 

CO. 

LILLEY  MOTORS 

Front  End  Wheel  Alignment 

General  Repairs  —  Brake  Service 

254  N.  9th  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

GREER  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Inc. 

ADAM  H.  GREER,  Realtor 
Member  of  Greater  iLancaster  Board  of  Realtors 

Columbia,  Pa. 


Phone  684-4285 

MILL  FABRICS  CENTER 

Rube's  Atlantic  Station 

“For  all  your  sev/ing  supplies” 

Washing  and  Lubrication 

350  Locust  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 

14th  St.  &  Lancaster  Ave.  Columbia,  Pa. 

Phone  684-2620  or  684-7032 

HUBLEY'S  VENETIAN  BLIND  CO. 

THE  CARED  CORP. 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Venetian  Blinds 

Subdivision  of 

In  Wood  —  Steel  —  and  Aluminum 

HARRIS  HUB  CO.,  INC. 

25-27  N.  nth  St.  Columbia,  Pa. 
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Grinnell  Corporation 


Columbia's 


Largest  Industry 
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Compliments  of 

ETZWEILER  FUNERAL  HOME 

and 

EDW.  ETZWEILER  SONS 

Columbia,  Pa. 


Columbia  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 

352  Locust  Street 
Columbia,  Penna. 

Phone  684-4581 
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COLUMBIA  HARDWARE 

357  Locust  Street 

PAINT  -  HOUSEWARES  -  TOYS 
GARDEN  SUPPLIES 


Paul  V.  Snyder 
Mary  C.  Snyder 
Robert  W.  Snyder 


Paul  V.  Snyder,  Jr. 
William  H.  Keyser 
Raymond  Hake 


You  know  it’s  good 

when  it’s  from . . . 


COLUMBIA 


MU  4-2243 


DAIRY  DIVISION 


READING 


READING  COAL 


ATLANTIC 


HEATING  OILS 


BUILDING  SUPPLIES 
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IN  MEMORY  OF 
Rev.  Mathias  J.  Meurer 
First  Priest,  1  860 
Rev.  Charles  Schafroth 
First  Pastor,  1  861  -1  863 
Rev.  William  C.  Pieper 
Second  Pastor  1  863-1911 
Rev.  Peter  G.  Bruggemann 
Third  Pastor,  1911-1937 
Rev.  Leopold  J.  Stump 
Fourth  Pastor,  1937-1959 


Old  Holy  Trinity  Built  1  860 


HOLY  TRINITY 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

One  Hundred  and  Third 
Anniversary 

I860  -  1963 


Rev.  Francis  J.  Heltshe,  Pastor 
Rev.  John  F.  Smith,  Asst. 


i 


Present  Church  built  in  1927 
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Phone  426-3531 


For  those  who  care  enough  to  want  the  best 


KEENER  MEMORIALS 


J.  N.  KEENER,  Proprietor 


Queen  and  Elizabeth  Sts. 


Maytown,  Pa. 


Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 


Red  Rose  Post  No.  2435 


Avenue  “N” 


Columbia,  Pa. 


FRIEND 
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Lucas  Manufacturing  Corp. 


Children's  Dresses 


COLUMBIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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EPLER  NURSING  HOME 


Mountville,  Pa. 


B.  P.  O.  E. 


No.  1074 

445  Chestnut  Street 
Columbia,  Pa. 


A 

FRIEND 
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CENTENNIAL  HOSPITALITY  CENTER 

461  LOCUST  STREET  OPEN  DAILY 

Visitors  and  former  Columbians  welcome 

The  following  services  are  available: 

1.  General  information,  programs,  and  souvenirs. 

2.  Registration  for  all  visitors. 

3.  Directory  of  present  Columbians. 

4.  Listing  of  guest  rooms  in  private  homes  for  overnight 
visitors. 

5.  Display  of  articles  of  interest  from  old  Columbia  and 
the  Civil  War  era. 

6.  Telephone,  writing  desk,  rest  room,  and  general 
relaxation. 

Sponsored  by  the  Witness  Tree  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  assisted  by  the  Senior  Citizens  of 
Columbia. 
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